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TWENTY-FIRST EVENING. 



ON EARTHS AND STONES, 
tutor-— ^eorg&'^iiarry. 

Harry. I wonder, what all this heap 
of ftoncs is for. 

George. I can tell you — It is for the 
lime-kiln ; don't you fee it juft by ? 

H. p yes, I do. But what is to 
be done to them there ? 

G. Why, they. ire to be burned 
into lime ; " do.i*c you know that ? 

H. But what is lime, and what are 
its ufes ? 

G. I can tell you, one; they lay 
it on the fields for manure. Don't 
you remember we;,raw a number of 
little heaps of it, that we topk for 

VoL-V. B^ Jheep 
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iheep at a diflance, and wondered they 
did not move. However, 1 believe 
■we had better afk our tutor ab'oTitTt., 
Will you pleafe, Sir, to tell us fome- 
what about lime. 

Tutor. Willingly. Butfuppofc, as wc 
talked- about all forts of metals fome 
time ago, I fliould now give you a 
lefture about fliones and earths of all 
kinds,, which are equally valuable, and 
-niuch more common, than metaU. 

G. Pray do. Sic 

Ji I ftiaU be-very glad to hear it. 

V. Well then.' In the firft placo^ 
the ground we tread upon, to as grea^. 
a depth as it has been dug, confifts for 
the mod part of matter of various ap- 
pearance and hardncfs, called by the 
general name of earths. ~ In common 
language, indeed, only the foft apd 
powdery fubfta^cgj are fo named, 
while the hard and folid are called 
Joiii or rock : but chym ift.s ufe tlje fame 
term for all i as, iii fait, earth is only 
crumbled 
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crumbled ftone, and ftohe only confo- 
lidared earth. 

H What! — has the mould of my 
garden ever been Hone ? 

T. The black eartli or niould which 
covers the furface wherever plants 
growj confifts moftly of parts of rot- 
■ ted vegetables, fiich as ftalks, leaves, 
and roots, mixed with fand or loofe 
clay ; but this only reaches a little 
way ; and beneath it you always come 
to a bed of gravel, or clay, or ftone of - 
fome kind. Now thefe earths and 
ftones are diftinguiflicd into feveral 
^i^cies, but principally into three, the 
properties of which make them ufeful 
to man for very different purpofes, and 
arc therefore very well worth knowing. 
As you began with aiking me about 
lime, I Ihall firflr^mui^O-tbat clafs of 
earths from which it is obtained. 
Thefe have derived their name of 
calcareous from jlhis very circumfta'nce,. 
talx being lime, in Latin; 'and liriie, is 
B 2 got 
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got from them all in the fame way, by 
burning them in a ftrong fire. There, 
are rnany kinds of calcafcotis earths. 
One of them is marble i you know 
what that is? 

G. OyesI Our parlour chimney-, 
piece and hearth are marble, 

H. And fo are the monuments in 
the church. 

T. True. There are various kinds 
of it; white, black, yellow, grey, 
mottled and veined with different co- 
lours; but all of them are hard and 
heavy floneSj admitting a fine polifh, 
on which account they are much ufed 
in ornamental works. . 

G. I think {latues are made of if. 

T. Yes ; and where it is plentfful, 
columns, and porticoes, and fome- 
'times whole buildings. Marble is the 
luxury of architecture. 

H Where does marble come from ? 

T. From a great many countries. 

Great Britain ^iroduces fome, but 

. , moftly 
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moftly of i nferior kinds. What we 
ufe c hiefly c omes from Italy .- The 
Greek iflands yield" fome fine forts. 
That of Paros is of ancient fame for 
whitends and purity, and the fineft 
antique ftatucs have been made of Pa- 
rian marble. 

H* I fuppofc black marble will not 
burn into white lime. 

T. Yes, it will. A \iolem heat 
will expel moft of the colouring mat- 
ier of marbles, and make them white. 
Chalk is anothe^ kind of catcareous 
cafth. This is of a much fofter con- 
£flelicetban marble; being eafily cut 
with a knife, and marking things on 
which it is rubbed. ' It is found in 
great beds in the eartli ; and in fome 
parts of England whok hills arc com- 
pofed of it. 

G. Arc chalk and whiting . the 
fame ? 

7*. Whiting is made of the finer 

and purer particles of chalk waftied 

B 3 out 
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out from the refl, and then dried in 
lumps. iThis, you know, is tjuiie 
foft and crumbly. There are, be- 
fidcs, a great var iety o f flones in the 
earth, harder than chalk, but fofter 
than maiblc, which wili burn to lime, 
and are therefore called limeftonss. 
Thefe differ much in colour and other 
properties, and accordingly fiirnilh 
lime of different qualities. In gene- 
ral, the harder the limeftone is, the 
firmer is the lime made from ir. 
Whole ridges of mountains in various 
parts are compofed of limelloDe, and 
it is found plentifully in moft of' th« 
hilly countries orEnglandj to the great 
advantage of the Inhabitants. 

G. Will not oyfter-fliells burn into 
lime? I think I have heard of oyfter- 
fliell lime. 

t. They will ; and this is another 

fource of calcareous earth. The (hells 

of all animals, both knd and {t&, as 

oyfters, mufcles, cockles, crabs, lob-- 

fters. 
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diets, faatls, and the likf>.and alfo 
irgg-fiiclls of all kinds, confift of ihis 
earth; and fo does coral> which is 
formed by mfeds under the fea, and 
is very abundant in iomc countries. 
Vaft quaatjcies'of Ihells^are often ^nd 
deep io the earth in the midft of 
chalk and limeftone beds; whence 
fome have fuppofed that all caicare* 
ous earth is originally an animal pro 
dud ion.. 

H. But. where c©old ammals eno^T 
ever hnve Irved to make mountains of 
Uieir Ibells ? 

T. That, indeed, I cannot apfwen 
But there are fufEcient proofe that our 
world muil long have exifted in a very 
different ftate from the prefent. Well 
—but befides thefe purer calcareous 
earths, it is very frequently found 
mingled in different proportions with 
©(her earths. Thus, taarie, which is 
fo much ufed in manuring land, and 
. of which there are a great many kinds, 
B4 . all 
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all confills of calcareous earib^ united 
with clay and fand; and the more of 
thb earih u contains, the richer ma- 
nure it generally makes. 

G. Is there any way of difcovcring 
it when it is mixed in this manner 
with other things? 

t. Yes — there is an eafy and fure 
method of difcovering the fmalleft 
portion of it. All calcareous earth has 
the property of diflblving in acids^ and 
effcn-efcing with them; that Is, they 
bubble and hifs when acids are poured 
upon ihetn. You may readily try 
this at any time with a piece of chalk 
or an oyfter (hell. 

G. I will pour fome vinegar upon 
an oyfter (hell as foon 4s I get home. 
But now I think of it> I have often 
done fo in eating oyfters, and I never 
obferved it to hifs or bubble. 

fT. Vinegar is not an acid ftrong 

enough to aft upon a thing fo folid 

as a Ihell. But aqua-fortis, or fpiric 

of 
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of fait, will do it at oncej and per- 
sons who examine the nature of folTils 
always travel with a boiile of one of . 
tbefe acids, by way of a teft of calca- 
reous earth. Your vinegar will an- 
IWer with chalk or whiting. This 
property of diffolving in acids, and 
what is called neutralifing them, or 
taking away their fournefs, has caufed 
many of the calcareous earths to be 
ufcd' in medicine. You' know that 
fometimes our food turns very four 
upon the ftomach^ and'occafions the 
pain called beart'-burn, and other un- 
eafy fymptoins: In ihefe cafes it is 
common to give chalk, or powdered 
iliells, or other things of this kindi 
which- afford relief by deftroying.. the- 
acid^ 

G. I fuppofe, then, ma^nefia is 
fomeihing. of this fort, for I have 
often feen it given to my little fifter 
when they (aid her ftocnach was but 
of order. 

B J ' T. It 
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T, It is; but it has fome pecuKar 
properties which ditiinguiAi it from 
other calcareous earths, and particu- 
larly it will not bum to lime. Mag- 
ncfia is an artificial produ^ion, got 
from one of the ingredients in fea- 
water, called the bitter purging fait. 

G. Pray what are the other ufes of 
thcfe earths ? 

7*. Such of thetn as are hard ftone, 
as the marbles and many of the lime- 
Aones, are ufed for the fame purpofes 
as other itones. But their great ufe is 
in tbe form of lime, which is a fub- 
ftancc of many curious properties that 
I will now explain tc^ you. When 
frelh burnt. It is called quicklime^ on 
account of the heat and life, as it 
were, which it pofleffes. Have you 
ever feen a lump of it put into water ? 

G. Yes, I have. 

7*. Were you not much furprifed 

to fee it fwell.and crack to pieces, 

with 

.„,..«. .C.bogk- 
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with a hining noife, and a great ' 
foioke and heat ? 

G, I was, indeed. But what is the 
C3ufe of this? — how can goM water 
occafion fo much heat? 

T, I will tell yt>u. The ftrong , 
-heat to which calcareous earth is ex- 
pofed in making it lime, expels all 
the water it contained (for all earths^ 
as well as almod every thing elfe, na^ 
rurally contain wgter), and alfo a quan- 
tity of air which was united with it. 
At the fame time it imbibes a good 
deal of fire, which remains fixed in 
its fubftancc, even after it has grown 
cool to the touch. - If water be now 
added to this quicklime, it is drunk 
in again with fuch rapidity, as to crack 
and break the lime to pieces. At the 
fame time, moft of the fire it had im- 
bibed is driven out -again, and makes 
itfelf fenfible by its effeds, burning 
all the things that it touches, and 
B 6 turning 
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turning the water to fteam. This ope^ 
ration is called Jlacking of lime. The 
water in which lime is ikcked diflblves 
a part of it, and acquires a very pun* , 
gent harfh tafte : this is ufed in me- 
dicine under the name of lime-water. 
ir, inftead of foaking quicklime in 
water, it is expofed for fome time to 
the air, it attrafts moifture llowly, 
and by degrees falls to powder, wiih- 
ouc much heat or difturbance. But 
whether lime be flacked in water or 
air, it docs not at firft return to the 
ftate in which'it was before, fince It 
Aill remains deprived of its air; and 
on that account is ftilt pungent and 
cauftic. At length, however, it reco- 
vers this aifo from the atmofphere, 
and is then calcareous earth as at firft.- 
Now, it is upon fomc of thefe circom- 
ftancps that the utility of lime depends. 
In the firft place, its burning and cor- 
roding quality makes it ufeful to the 
tanner, in loofening all the hair from 
the 
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the hides i and deftroying the flefii 
and fat that adhere to them. Aad (o 
in various other trades it is iifed as a 
great cieanfer and purifier. 

H. I have a thought come into 
my head. When it is laid upon the 
ground I fuppofe its ufe muft be to 
burn up the weeds. 

?". True — that is part of its life. 

G. But it muft burn up the good 
grafs and corn too. 

T. Properly obje£led. But the cafc' 
is, that the farmer does not fow his 
feeds till the lime is rendered mild by 
expofnre to the air and weather, and 
is well mixed with the foil. And 
even then it is reckoned a hot and 
forcing .manure, chiefly fit for cold 
and wet lands. The principal ufe of 
lime, however, ts as an ingredient ia 
mortar. This, youknow, is the ce- 
ment by which bricks and ftones are 
held together in building. Ic is made* 
of frefh ilaked lime and a propo'^'o" ' 
of 



of fxfld well mixed together; and gc- 
perally fome chopped hair is put into 
it. The lime binds with the other, 
ingredients; and in length of time, 
the mortar, if well made, becomes as 
hard ur harder than (lone itfelf. 

G. I have heard of the mortar in 
very old buildings being harder and 
ftroiiger than any made at prefent. 

T. That is only on account of its 
age. Burning lime and making mor- 
tar are as well underftood now aa ever; 
but in order to have it excellent, the 
lime ihould be of a good quality, and 
ufed very frelh. Some forts of lime - 
have the property of making mortar 
vhich will harden under water, whence 
it is much valued for bridges, locks, 
wharfs, and the likp. 

G. Pray is not plafter of Paris a kind 
of lime? I know it will become bard 
by only mixing water with it, for I 
have ufed it to make cafts of. 

T. The powder you call plafler of 
Pans 
Lio.is^o:, Google 



Paris is made of an earth named 
gy^um, of which there are fevetat 
Junds. jSabafter is a Aone of- th^ 
fprt, and hard enough to be ufcd like 
marble. The gypfeoiis earths are of 
the calcareous kind^ but they have 
tiaturally a portion of acid united with 
them, whence they will not efFcrvefce 
on having acid poured on them. But 
they are diftmguiflied by the pnoperty, 
tbac after being calcined or burned in 
the fire, and reduced to powdetj tbejr 
wilt let into a folid body by the addi- 
tion of water alone. This makes them 
very ufeful for ornamental plafters, 
that are to receive a form or impre0!on, 
fuch as the ftucco for the ceilings of 
rooms. : 

. Well— we have faid enot^b about 
calcareous earths; now to another clals> 
the Argillcueous. 

G. I tnmk I know what thofe are. 
^gilia is Latin for clay^ 

T, True ; and they ar? alio called 
cltney 

..,.„=, Coo;; I, 



flayey eauhs. In general, Uiefe earthv 
are of a foft texture and a fort of greafjr 
fcel; but they are peculiarly diftin- 
giiiftied by the property of becoming 
fiicky on beirig tempered- with water; 
. fb that they may be drawn out, and 
worked into form like a parte. Have 
you ever, when you were a litlla bofj. 
fnadc- a clay houfe ^ 
. G, ¥es, I havci 

T. Then you well-know the manner 
in which cky is tempered, and-worked- 
for thi»purpofe. 

H. Ye? — and I remfinber" helping, 
to-make liule pots and mugs of clay. 

?". Then- you imitated the potter's 
trade ;: for all- utenfils of earthen ware 
are made of clays either pure or mtxedl 
This is one of the oWeft' arts among; 
mankind, and one of- the moft ufefuU 
They furniCh materials for building/ 
too ; for bricks and tiles are made of 
thefe earths. But in order to be fit for 
thefe purpofes, it is neceflary that clay 
Ihould 
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fiiould not -only be foft and duflile 
while ic is fotming," but capable of 
being hardened afterwards. And this 
it is, by the afliftance of fire. Poctery 
ware and bricks are burned with a 
ftrong heat in kilns, by which they ac- 
quire a hardnefs equal to that of the 
hardeft ftones. 

G. I think I have read of bricks 
being baked by the fun's heat alone 
ID very hot countries. 

T. True; and they may fervc for 
building in clitnatcs where rain fcarcely 
ever falU ; but heavy ihowers would 
wafh them away. Fire feems to change 
the nature of clays ; for after they have 
undergone its operation, they become 
incapable of returning again Co a foft 
and du(5tile (late. You might fteep 
brick duft or pounded pots in water 
ever fo long without making it hold 
together in the leaft. 

G. 1 fuppofe there are many kind* 
of clays. 

r. There 
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T, There are. Argillaceous earths 
differ greatly from each other in co- 
lour, purity, and other qualities. 
Some are perfectly white, as that of 
which robacco-pipes are made. Others 
are biue, brown, ycUow, and in fkort 
of all hues, which they owe to mix- 
tures of other eanhs or metals. Thofc 
which bum red contain a portion of 
.iron. No clays are found perfe£My 
pure-, but they are mixed with more 
or lefs of other earths. The eoimnori 
.brick clays contain a large ptQpoitioa- 
of Giod, which often makes them crutn- 
bly and perifliable. In general, tbe- 
' fined earthen-ware is made of the 
pureft tfnd whitcft clays i but other mat- 
ters are mixed in order to harden aod' 
ftrengthen tliem. Thus porcelain, or 
ebim, is 'niade with a clayey earth 
mixed with a ftone of a vitrifiable na- 
ture, that is, which may be meltetf 
into glafsj ^d the fine pottery called ■" 
queen'i-'ware is a mixture of tobacco- 
. ■ P'P* 

L>0.|.!^0:,GOOgk' 
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pipe clay, and flUits burned aad pow- 
dered. Commoa _fioKe- ware h&coarfe 
mixture of this fort. Some fpccJes 
of pottery are made with mixtures of 
burned and unburoed clay ; tbeformer, 
as I told you before, being incapable 
of becoming foft again with water like 
a natural clay. 

H Are clays of no other ufe than 
to make pottery of? 

?■. Yes — th,e richeft ibik are thofe 
-which have a proportion of clay; and 
marl, which! hav-e slresdy meatiooed 
asatnanure, getwraUy cotitai-ns.a good 
disaji of it. 'Thci)> eiay has the pro 
petty of abforbing oil or greafe, 
whence fome kinds of it ate ufed like 
foap for cleaning cloaths. The fub- 
ftancc called Fuller's earth is a mixed 
•earth of the argillaceous kindj and 
its ufe in taking out the oil which na>- 
turally adheres to wool is fo grea^ 
that it has been one caufe of the fupe- 
riority of opr woollen cloths. 

H. Then 
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H. Then I fuppofe it i? found in 
England. 

T, Yes. There are pits of the beft 
kind of it near Woburn in Bedford- 
ihire. A clayey ftone called foap rock 
Jias exadly the feel and loc^ of foap, 
■and will even lather with water. The 
different kinds of flate, too, are ftones 
,of the argillaceous clafs; and very ufe- 
ful ones, for covering houfes, and 
oihfcr purpofes. 

if. Are writing-flates like the flates 
ufed for covering houfes? 

3*. Yes J but their fuperior black- 
nefs and fmoothDefs make them Ihovr 
Better the marks of the pencil. 

G. You have mentioned fomething 
of fand and-flints, but you have not 
told us what fort of earths they are. 

T. I referved that till I fpofee of the 
third great clafs o£ earths. This is 
the Jliceaus clafs, fo named from ^leXf 
which is Latin for a flint-ftone. They 
have alfa been called vitrifiable eanhs, 
; bccaufe 
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becaufe they are the principal ingVe- 
dienc in glafs, named in Latin vitru/a, 

G. 1 have heard of flint ^hfs. 

T. Yes— but neither flint, nor any 
other of the kind will make glafs, even 
by the ftrongeft heat, without fome 
addition ; but this we will fpeak of by 
and bye. I (hall now tell you the 
principal properties of thefe earths. 
They are all very hard, and wlllflrike 
fire with ftcel, when in a mafs large 
enough for the ftroke. They moftly 
run into particular Shapes, with (harp 
angles and points, and have a certain 
degree of tranfparency; which has 
made them alfo be called ctyJtaUine 
earths. They do not in the leaft foft- 
en with water, like clays; nor are 
they affeded by acids, nor do they 
burn to lime, like the calcareous 
earths. As to the different kinds of 
them, jiint has already been mention- 
ed. It is a very common produftion 
in fome parts, and is gfenerally met 
with 
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with in pebbles or round tumps.. 
What is called the Jhingle on the fea- 
fiiore chiefljr confifts pi it; and the 
ploughed fields in fome placesare almofl: 
entirely covered with flint-ftones. 

H. But do they not binder the corn 
from growing? 

T, The corn, to be fure, cannot 
take root upon them ; but I believe it 
has been found that the proteSion 
they afford to the young plants which 
grow under them, is more than equal 
tp the barm they do by taking up; ~ 
room. Flints are alfo frequently found 
imbedded in chalk under the ground, 
Thofe ufed in the Staffordfliirc potte- 
ries chiefly come from ih? clialk-pits 
oearGravefend. So much for flints. You 
havefeeti white pebbles, which are femi* 
tranfparent, and when broken, relem- 
ble white fugar- candy. They are 
common on the fea-fliore, and beds 
of rivers. 

H' O, yes. .We call them fire- 
8 ' ftones. 
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■ilonas. Wiien they arcrubbed toge« 
ther in tbe dark they fend out great 
ilafhes of light, and hav« a particular 
fmeli. 

T. True. The proper name of 
thefe is quartz. It is found in large 
quantities in the earthy and ores of , 
metats are often imbedded in it. 
Sometimes it is perfe&ly iranfparent, 
and then it is called crx^. Some of 
thefe cryftals (hoot inco exa.O: mathe- 
matical Sgiiresi and becaufe many 
falls do the fame, and are alfo tran- 
fparent, they are called the ctyi/iaU of 
fuch or fuch a fair. 

<3. Is not fine glafs called cryftal;, 
too? 

7*. It is called fo by way of fimile,: 
thus we fay of a ■ thing, "it is as 
clear as crj'ftal." Rut the only true 
cry Hal is an earth of the kind I have 
been defcribing. WeH — now we 
QOmt 10 fandi for this is properly only 
quartz in a powdery ftate, . If you 
examine 
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examine the grains of fand fingly, or 
look at them with a magnifying glafs, 
you will find them all either entirely 
or partly tranfparent ; and in fome of 
the white ihining fands. the grains are 
all little bright cryfials. 
, H. But moft fand is brown or yel- 
lowifti. 

7*. That is owing to fome mixture, 
generally of the metallic kind. I be- 
.lieve I once told you that all lands were 
fuppofed to contain a fmall portion of 
gold. It is more certun that many of 
them contain iron. 

G. But what could have brought this 
quartz and cryftal into powder, fo as 
to have produced all the fand in the 
world ? 

1". That is not i*ry cafy to deter- 
mine. t)n the fea'-Ihore, however, 
the inceffant rolling of the pebbles by 
the waves-is enough in time to grind 
theiti to powder ; and there is reafon 
to believe that the greateft part of 
what 
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what is now dry land, was once fca, 
which may account for the vaft bedsi 
of land met with inland, ' 

G. I have feen fpme ftoDC fo foft 
that one might crumble it between 
ones fingers, and then it feemed to turn 
to faod. 

T. There arc feveral of this kind, 
more or lefa folid, which are chiefly-. 
compofed of fand Jconglutinated by 
fbine natural cement. Such are called 
fand-Jionet ox freefitne', and are ufed 
for various purpofes, in building, mak-. 
ing grindiloneS} and the like, according 
to their hardnefs. . 
■ H, Pray what are the common peb- 
bles that the ftrcets are paved with ? 
I am lure diey ftrike fire enough with . 
the horfe's fhoes. 
' T, Tbey arc ftoties of the filiceous 
kind, either pure or mixed with other ' 
earths. , One of the hardeft and beft 
for this purpofe is called granite, 
■ which is of various kinds and colours^ 

Voi,.V. C H ifaut. 
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but always condfts of grains of dtfie- 
rent ^filiceoiK earths 'Cemented toge- 
ther. The ftreets of London arc 
paved with granite,-brought from Scot- 
'land. In fotneother fiones, thcfc bits of 
.diiTerent earths difperfed through the 
.cement are fo large, as to look like 
plums in a pudding; whence they 
have obtained the name of puddiitg- 

G'. I think there is a kind of (loncs 
that you have not yet mentioiio^^ 
Precious flones. 

t. Thefe, too, are all of the fili- 
ceous clars^—from theopakeor balf- 
tranfparent, as agatc> jaf^r, cornelian, 
aod the like, to the perfe&ly clear aed 
brilliant one«, as -ruby, emerald, to* 
paz, fapphlre. Sec. 

G, Diamond, no doubt, is on* (£ 
cbem. 

. ?*. So it has commonly been rec- 
koned, and the purcft of all; but fbme 
kte cxperkneats have &ewn, that 
though 
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though it is the hanlelt body in naturtr» 
it may be totally difperfed into fmoke 
and flame by a flrong fire; fo that 
mineralogifts will now hardly allow 
it to be a ftone at all, but clafs it 
among inflamtnable fubllances. The 
precious ftoncs above mentioned owe 
their^diffcrenc colours chiefly to fome 
metallic mixture. They are in general 
extremely hard> fo as to cut glafs, 
and one another; but diamond will 
clit all the reft. 

G. I Tuppofe tliey muft be very 
rare. 

fT. Yes ; and- in this rariiy confifts 
the greatefl part of their value. Tliey 
are, indeed, beautiful obje^s; but 
the figure they make in proportion to 
their expence is fo very fmall, that 
their high price may be reckoned one 
of the principal follies among man- 
kind. What proportion can there pof- 
fibly be beiween the worth of a glit- 
leringftene as big' as aiiazel-nut, and-' 

C2 
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a magnificent boufe and gardens, oc ' 
a large trait^of country, covered with 
noble woods and .rich meadows and 
'corn fields? And as to the mere 
- glitter, a large luftre of cut glafs has 
an. infinitely greater tScSc on the eye . 
than all the jewels of a fovereign prince. 
G. Will you pleafe to tell us now 
bov glafs is made ? 

r. Willingly. The bafc of it is, 
as I {aid before, feme earth of the fili- 
ceouB clafs. Thofc commonly ufed 
are flint and^fand. Flint is 6r{l burn- 
ed or calcined, which makes It quite 
white, tike enamel ; and it Is then 
powdered. This is the materiil fdoie* 
times ukd for fome very white glafles ; 
but land is that commonly preferred, 
as being already in a powdery form. 
The white cryftalHne fandt are ufed 
for fine glafs; the brown or yellow 
for the comiuon fort. As thefe earths 
will not melt by themfelves, the addi- 
tion in maldng glafs is fomewhat that 
promotes 
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promotes their fufion. Various things 
will do this; but what is generally ulcd 
is ao alkaline falt^ obtained from the 
afhes of burnt vegetables. Of this 
there are Several kinds, as pot-afb, 
pearl-afh, barilla, and kelp. The 
fait is mixed with the fand in a certain 
proportion, and the mixture then ex- 
pofed in earthen pots to a violent 
heat, till ' it is thoroughly mckcd. 
•The mafs is then taken while hot and 
fluid, in fuch quantities as are wanted, 
and falbioned by blowing and the ufe 
of fheers and other inftruments. You 
mull fee this done, fome tirfte, for it is 
one of the mod curious and pleafing 
of all manufaftures ; and it is not pof- 
fibk to form an idea of the eafe and 
dexterity with which glafs is wrought, ' 
without an adual view. 

H. I Qiould tike very, much to fee 
it, indeed. 

G. Where is gUf& made, in this 
country ? 

C 2 r. In 
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T, In many places. ,Some of ihc 
fineft, in London ; but the coarftr 
Jiiods generally where coals are cheapo 
as at Newcaftle and its neighbour- 
hfiod, in Laocalhire, at Stoutbridge, 
Briftol, and South Wales. I fhould 
have told you, however, that in our 
Jineft and moft brilliant glafs, a quan- 
tity of the calx of lead is put, which 
vitrifies with the other ingredient^ . 
and gives the glafs more firihncfs and 
denfity. The blue, yellow and red 
gla&s are coloured with the calxes <^- 
othcr metals. As to the commoD 
green glafs, it is made with ah alkali 
that has a good deal of calcareous 
earth rcitiaining with the afhes of the 
plant. But to undcrftand all the dif- 
ferent circumftances of glafs making, 
one muft have a thorough knowledge 
of chymiftry. 

G. I think making of glafs is one 
of the fineft inventions of human 
fkill. ' 
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7*. It is perh^s not of chat capital 
importance that feme other arts pof- 
(ck; bilt it has been a great addition 
to the comfort and plcaftue of life in 
many ways. Noihing^ makes fuch' 
clean and agreeable veflels as glafs^ 
which has the quality of not being, 
corroded by any kind of liquor, as 
well as that of Qiowing its concents by 
its tranfparency. Hence it is greatly 
preferable to the mod precious metals 
for drinking out of; ' and for the fame 
fcafons it is preferred to every other 
material foF chymical utenfils, where 
the heat to be employed is not flrong 
enough to melt it. 

H. Then, glafswindowsj 

T. Aye; that is. a moft material 
comfort in a climate like ours, where 
we fo often with to let in the light, 
and keep out the cold wind and rain. 
What could be more gloomy than to 
fit in the dark, or with no other light 
than came in through fmall. boles co- 
C 4 vcred 



vered with oiled paper or bladder, un- 
able to fee any thing pafling without 
doors I Yet this muft have been -the 
cafe with the m<^ fumptuous palaces 
before the invention of window-glafs, 
which was a good deal later than that 
of bottles and dnsking glafles. 

H, I think looking-glafles are very 
beautiful 

T. They are indeed very elegant 
pieces of furniture, and very coftly . 
too. The art of calling glafs into 
targe plates, big enough to reach al- 
moil from the boctom to the top of a 
;Toom, is but lately introduced into 
this country from France. But the 
mod fplendid and brilliant manner of 
employing glafs is in luftres and chan- 
' dcliers, hung round with drops cut To 
as to refleft the light with all the co- 
lours of the rainbow. Some of the 
Ibops in London, tilled with thefe ai^ 
tides, appear to realize all die won> 
dert 
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ders of an enchanted palace in the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

G. But are not fpeftaclcs and fpy- 
ing gialTes more ufeful than all thefe? 

T. I did not mean to pafs them 
over, I ^ffiire you. By the curious . 
invention of optical glafles of various 
kinds, not only the natural defeats of 
the fight have been remedied, and 
old-age has been in Tome meafure 
lightened of one of its calamities, but 
the fenfe of feeing has been wonder- 
fully eilendcd. The lelefcope has 
brought diftant objects within our 
view, while the tnicrofcope has given 
us a clear furvey of near objects too 
minute for our unaflifled eyes. By 
means of both, fomc of the brighteft 
difcoverics of the moderns have been 
made ; fo that gtafs has proved not 
Icfs admirable in promoting fcience, 
than in contributing to fplcndour and 
convenience. Well — I don't know 
that I hare any thing more at prefent 
C 5 to 
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to fay relative to the clafs of earths^ 
We have gone through the principal 
circumftances belonging to iheir three 
great divifions, the eakto'eous, argitla'- 
ceous, itiAJilkeous. You i)irill remem- 
ber, however, that moft of the earths 
and ftones offered by nature are not 
any one of thefe kinds perfectly pure, 
but contain a mixture of one or both 
the others. There is not a pebble that 
]iou can pick, up which would not ex- 
ercife the &il1 of a mineralogtft fully 
to afcertatn its properties, and the 
materials oi its compofition. So iQ- 
cxhauftible is nature ! 
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TWENTY-SECOND EVENING. 



THE WANDERER'S RETURN. 

It was a delightful eteoing about 
the eftd of Auguft. The fun fetting 
in a pure iky iilatninated the cop' 
of the weftcrn hills, and tipped the- 
oppolite trees with a yellow luftfe. 

A traveller^ tvith fun-burnt cheeks 
and dufty feet, ftrong and aflive,-iiav- ■ 
ing a knapfack at his back, had gain- 
edthe fummlt of a Itieep afcent, and- 
flood gazing on the plain below; 

l^is was a wide trai5t of champaign 
Country,chequered with villages, whofe 
tdwefs and fpires- peeped abfove the 
trees in which they were embofomed. 
The fpaoe beiwceft them was chiefly 
arable land, ^om which thelaft pro* 
duds of harveft were bufiT; carrying 
«w»y. 

C 6 ^;,A"^'''«t 
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A rivulet winded through the plain « 
its courfe marked with grey willows. 
Oa its banks were verdant meadows, 
covered with lowing herds; movitig 
flowly to the milkmaids, who catne 
tripping along with pails oti their 
lieads. A thick wood cloathed the 
iide of a gentle eminence rifing from 
the water, crowned with the ruin? of 
an ancient caftJe. 

EdwarJ X^hai was the. traveller's 
name) dropc on one knee, and clafp- 
ing his hands, exclaimed, " Wel- 
come, welcome, my dear native litidf 
Many a fweet fpot have I feen (ince t 
left thee, but none fo fw^t as thou ! 
Never has thy dear image been out of 
my memory;, and now, with what 
tranfport do I retrace all thy charms. 
O receive me again, never more to 
quit thee 1" So faying, he threw him- 
felf on the turf, and having killed 
it, rofe and proceediMi on his journey. 

As he defcended into the plain, 
he 
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he overtook a little group of children, 
tnerrity walking along the path, and 
flopping now and then to gather ber- 
ries in the hedge. 

** Where areyou goings, my dears ?" 
faid Edward.* 

** We -^re going hbrne,** they all 
replied. 

f'And where is that ?"■ 

** Why, tq .Summerton, that town 
there among the trees, juft hefore us. 
Don't you fee it ?"* 

" I fee-it well," anfwered Edward, 
the tear {landing in his eye. 

" And what is your name— and 
yours— and yours ?" 

The little innocents told their names*. 
Edward's heart leaped at the well- 
known founds. 

" And what isjoBT name, my dear?" 
laid he to a ^H^ty girl, fomewhat 
older than the reft, who hung back 
fliyly, and held the hand of a ruddy 
white-headed boy, juft breeched. 

"It 
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*• It is Rofe Walfingbam, and this 
h my youngeft brother, Roger."' 

" ITal/ingham!" Edward, ciafped^ 
the girl round the neck, and furprifcd 
her with two or three very ctofe iifles.. 
He then lifted up little Roger*, and 
almoft devoured hiro.- Roger fecmed 
-as if he wanted to be fet down agattif; 
but Edward told bim he would carry^ 
him home. 

. " And can you ftow me the houft 
you live at, Rofe ?" laid Edward. 
, " Yes— it is juft there, befide the 
pond, with the great barn before h,. 
and the orchard behind." 

" And will you take me home vriih 
you, Rofe?" 

*' If you pleafe," anfwered Rofe, 
helicatingly. 

They walked on* Edwird iiud but 
little, for his heart was ^11, but he 
frequently kifled little Roger, 

Coming at length to a fiile, firoM 

trhich a |»ith lc$l acrols a little <;lofe» 

2 "This 
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** This is the way to our honfe/' faid 
Rofc. 

The other children parted. Ed- 
ward' fct down Roger, and got ovei- 
the (Ij^e. He ftill, however, kept 
hold-of the boy's hand. He trembled, 
and loobcd wUdly around him. 

When they approached the houfe, 
an old maftiff came running to meet 
the children. He looked up at Ed'* 
Ward ratlier foarly, and gave a Htdti 
growl; when all at once hia 'counte- 
nance changedj he leaped upon him, 
licked his hand, wagged his tail; mur- 
mured in a foft voice, and feemed . 
quite overcome with joy. Edward 
ftooped down, patted his head, and 
cried, " poor Captain, what; are you 
alive yet?" Rofe was furprifcd that 
the ftranger and their -dog ^ukl 
kntftv,- one anoiker. , ■■ ;^ 

Th^ all eotered tht houfe toge^rv 

Agobd-lnJokihg middle-aged: woman* 

«4s buite4 in prkpAring articles, of 

cookery. 
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cookery, alSfted by her grown-up 
daughter. She fpoke to the children 
as they came in, and cofting a look 
of fooie furprireoD Edward, aiked him 
what his bufinefs was. 

. Edward was fome time lilent ; at 
length with ^.iaukoing voice hecried* 
** Have you forgot me, mother?" 

''Edward! my fon Edward!" ex- 
claimed the good woman. And they 
were inltantly locked in each others 
armsj 

*.* My br«hcr Edward i" faid 
Molly } and took her turn fcH* an em- 
brace as foon as her mother gave her 
room. 

*' Are you my brother i" faid Rofe. 
" That I am," replied Edward with 
another kifs. little Roger looked 
bard at him, but faid nothing. 

News of Edward's arrival foon flew 

acrofs the yard, and in came from the 

bam his father, his next brother Tbo^ 

mas, and the third, Williim. llie 

- fiuher 
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fiuhier ffU on his ncA, and Tobbed oat 
his welcome and bleffing. Edward 
bad not hands enow for them all to 
(hake. 

An aged white headed lahourer 
came in, and held out his (hrivelled 
hand. Edward gave it a heanyfqueeze. 
*• God blefs you," faid old Ifaacj 
*' this is the bed day 1 have feen this 
many a year." 

*• And where have you been this 
long while ?" cried, the father.— 
" Eight years and more," added the. 
mother. 

. His elder brother took off his 
knapfack; and Molly drew him a. 
chair. Edward feated - himfelf,- and 
they all gathered round him. The 
old dog got within the circle, and lay 
at his feet. 

" O, how glad I am to fee you all 

again !" were Edward's firft words. 

*• How well you look, mother ! but 

father's grown thinner. As for the 

reft. 
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Tcft, I fhould have kiiown none of 
you, unlcfa it wet* Thomas and old 
Ifaac." 

'* What a fun-bumt face you have 
got ! — but you iook brave and hearty," 
cried his mother. 

** Ay, mother, I have been enough 
in the. fun, I aflure you. Ffom feven- 
teen to five and twenty I have been ft ' 
wanderer upon the face of the earth, 
land J have feen more in that time than 
fiic^ men in the courfe of their lives. 

" Our young landlord, you know, 
took fuch a liking to me at fchool, 
that he would have me go with him 
on his travels. We went through 
mod of the Countries of Europe, and 
at laft to Naples, where my pow 
mafter took a fever and died.. I never 
knew what grief was till then ; and t 
believe the thoughrs of leaving me in • 
afirange country went as much toliis. 
heart as his ilJnefs. -An intimate ac- 
^uaraiance of- bis, a rich young Weft 
L Indian, 
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Indian, iecing my, diftrefs, engagecl 
■me to go wall bira in a voyage he was 
about lo tftke to Jamaica. We were 
too Qiort a time in England before 
we failed, for me to come and fee you 
firft, but ' I ' wrote you a letter from 
the Downs." 

" We never reccired it," faid His 
^iher. 

** That was a pity," tetgmed Ed- 
ward ; *' for yoo muft have concluded I 
was either dead, or had forgotten ymu 
Well-— we arri?ed fafe in the W^cft In- 
dies, aod there I Raid till I bad buried 
that mafter too; for young mea die 
faft in that country.. J was very. well, 
treated, but I could never like tli? 
place; and yet Jamaica is a very -fine 
illand, and has many good people iq 
it. But for me, ufed to fee freemen 
work cheerfully along with their ii\aft 
ters — to behold nothing biit droves' 
of black flavesio the fields, toilin^irt 
the burning fun under the o?ii(iane 
dre^ 
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dread,of the lafh of bard-hearted talk- 
maflers;—- it was vhat I could not 
bring myfclf to bear ; and though I 
might have been made an overfeer of 
a plantation, I chofc rather to live in 
a town, and follow fome domcftio oc- 
cupation. I could foon have got rich 
here; but I fell into a bad ftate of 
health, and people were dying all 
round me of the yellow fever; fol 
collefled my little property, and 
though a war had broke out, I ven- 
tured to embark with it for England. 
"The (hip was taken and carried into 
the Havanna, and I loft my all, and 
my liberty befides. However, I had 
thf good fortune to ingratiate myfclf 
wi^h a Spaniih merchant whom I had 
known at Jamaica, and he took me 
with' bim to the continent of South 
America. I vi6ted great part of this 
country, oncepofiefled by flourifliing 
and independent nations, but now 
groaning under the fevcre yoke d£ 
V- their 
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•^ Here I faw a delightful country, 
Cvarniing with ioduftrioui iohabkanis, 
Ibme cultivating tlie land, others em* 
ployed in mann&dures, but of fo 
gentle and''efietnijiate a di^ofition, 
that they have always fallen uoder the 
. yokfi of their invaders. Here, how 
was I forced to Ijlufb for my coun^- 
OMU, whofe avarice and rapacity lb 
often have laid wafte this fair land, 
axtd brought on it all the horrors of 
^nincand defblation ! I have feen 
human cieaturos quarrellii^ like dogti 
for bare bones thronit upon a dutig- 
hill 1 l^are feen fathers foiling their 
fasailiet for a little rice^ and mothers 
entreating flraogers to take their dhit- 
drcn ftir Haves that they might not 
die of hunger. In the midfl pf fuch 
fcenes, I faw p<»np and luxury a£ 
which our country afibrds no -e-xam- 
jdes. 
■ *• Having remained here a confW 
'^erable tioie, I gladly at length fee 
. ■'- " lay 
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my face homewards, and joined a 
compaDy who undertook the long and 
perilous journey to Europe over land. 
We crofied vaft trads, both delart and 
, cultivated i fandy plains parched with 
heat and droughty and infefted with 
bands <^ ferocious plundners. I have 
feen a well of muddy water more va- 
lued than ten camel-loadsof treafurc; 
and a few half-naked horfcmen ftrikff. 
more terror than a king with all his 
guards. At tength,- after ovimberlefs 
faardfhips and dangers, we arrived at 
civilized Europe, and forgot all v/t 
had fuffered. As 1 came nearer my 
native land, I grew more and more 
impatient to reach ic ; and when i had 
fet foot on it, r was fttU more itSAeCi 
till I could fee again my beloved 
heme. 

" Here I am at lali— happy in 

bringing back a found confiUutioa 

and a ckiut confcience. I have alfo 

brought eiiough of therelicks ottaf 

honcft 
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hondl gains to furn'ilh a little form in 
the neighbourhood, where I mean to 
fit'down, and fpend my days in the 
midft of ihofe whom I love better 
■ than all the world befides." 

When Edward had fin'ifhed, kifles 
and kind jhakes of the hand were 
again repeated, and hismother brought 
out a large flice of harveft cake, with 
a bottle of her niceft currant wine, to 
refrelh liim after his day's match, 
** You arc come," faid his father, 
•' at a lugky time, for this is our har- 
veft fupper. We fhall have Satni of 
our neighbours to make merry with 
us, who will he almoft as glad to fee 
you as we are — for you were always a 
fevouiite among them." 

It was not long before the vilttors 
arrived. The young folks ran to 
meet them, crying, " Our Edward's 
comeback— Our Edward's comehome ! 
Here he is — this is he ;" and fo, with- 
out ceremony, they introduced them, 
4 "Welcome! — 
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WeJcome ! — welcome ! — God blcfs 
yoD !'* founded on all fides. Edward 
knew all the elderly ones at firft iight, 
but the young people puzzled him 
.for a while. At length he recollcdted 
this to have been his fchoolfellow, 
and that, his cwipanion in driving 
plough ; and he was not long in find- 
ing out his favoDrite and playfellow 
Sally, of the next farm- houfe, whom 
he left a romping girl of fifteen, and 
now law ablooming full-formed young 
woman of three and twenty. He con- 
trived lb the evening to get next her; 
■and though fhewa9fomewhat referved 
as firft, they had pretty well renewed . 
their intimacy before the company 
■broke up. 

** Health to Edward, and a happy 
fetilement among us," was the part- 
ing toaft. When all were rctired,«he 
Fjturned Wanderer went to reft in the 
very room in which he was bora. 

Vol, V. D having 
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having fird paid fervent thanks to- 
h^aven foe preferTiog hicn to «njoy x 
bleiliiig the idesFeft to his heart. 



THE DOG AND HIS RELATIONS, 

Ki£PER was a ^rmer's maftiff, ho- 
neft, brave, and vigilant. One day, 
R as he was ranging at fome diftance 
- irom home, he efpied a Wotf and 
Fox fitting together at the comer of 
a wood. Keeper, not mucht liking 
their looks, though by no means fear- 
ing them, was turning another way, 
when they called after him, and civilly 
. dcfired him to ftay. " Surely, Sir, 
(feys Rr/nard), you won't difown 
^'our relations. My coufin Ghamt 
■ ftt^ I were juft: talking over fanuty 
• matters, and we both agreed that we 
., ^ad the honour of reckoning yon 
■* among our kig. You muft ki^w, 
that 
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that according to the beft accounts, 
the wolves aad dogs were origiaatljr 
one race in the forefts of Armenia:; 
but the dogs> t^ing to living ^th 
man, hare £nce become inhabitants 
of towns and villi^s, while the wolves 
have retained their ancient mode of 
life. As to iny anceftors, the foxes, 
they were a branch of the fame family 
who ^tled farther northwards, where 
they became (tinted in their growth^ 
and adopted the cuftom of living in 
boles under ground. The cold has 
fliarpencd our nofes, and given us a 
thicker fur and bufliy tails to keep 
us warm. But we have all a family 
likenefs which it is impolTible to mif- 
take; and I am fure it is our intereft. 
to be good friends with, each other." 

The wolf was of the fame opinion i 
and Keeper, looking narrowly at t!lltn, 
could not help acknowledging their 
jelatiofifliip. As he had a geaerou& 
heart, he readily entered into friehd- 
D z Ihip 
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fliip with them. They took a ramUc 
tt^etlier ; but Keeper was rather fur- ' 
' prized at obfervuig the fuffMcious fliy* 
fieis with which ibmc ot the weaker 
ibrt of animals furreyed thetn, and 
wondered at tlie b^y flight of a flock 
t^ flieep ss foon as Aey came within 
»iav. However, fae gave his coufins 
a cordial uiTitatioD to oome attd iee 
faim at his yard, a&d then took hta 
leave. 

They did not fail to come die next 
day about dti&. . £r^ received them 
kindly, and treated them witl» part d 
bis own fupper. They fioid with httn 
till afteE -dark, and then marched off 
with mat^ com|]3inienCa. The next 
jnorning, word was brought to the 
farm that a goofe and three goHing^ 
were milHng, and tbK a couple of 
luribs were found almoll devoured ia 
the home-field- Keepir was too ho- 
neft himfelf readily to fufped otfaers^ 
Co he sever thought of his lunrmen oa 
the 
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die occafioD. Scjon after> they paid 
him a fecond evening viftt, and oext 
day another lofs appeared, of a hen 
and her chickens, and a fat fheep* 
Now Keeper could not' help miftnifting 
a littte, and blamed himfelf for admit* , 
ting ilrangefi witbojR bis maflerlt 
knowledge^ Hftftcvcr, he ftitl did not 
iove to think ill of his own relations. 

They came a third time. Xetfer 
received them rather coldly, and hint- j^ 
ed that he ftould like better to fee them ^^ 
in theday*tlme; but' they exoufed 
themfelves for want of leifure. Wheit 
they took, their leaves, he refolved to 
follow at fome diAance and watch- 
thcir motions. A litter of young pigs 
happened to be lying under a bay- , . 
flack without the yard, Th» wolf 
feized one by the back, and ran off 
with him. The pig fei up a raoft dif- 
mal fqueal ; and Keeper running up at 
the noife, caught his deal roufm in 
the fad» He flew at hJm, and made 
D 3 - ' biihj 
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him rclinquilh his prey, though not 
without much Iharling and growling. 
The fox, who had been prowling 
about the hen-rooft, now came up, 
and began to vnake prot^ftaiions of 
his own innocence, with heavy re- 
proaches againft the wolf for thus dif- 
gracing the family, , " Begone, fcoun- 
drels both 1 (cried Keeper) I know you 
noy too well. You may be of my 
*■ Jii^d, but I am fure you are not of 
my" fpirlt.- Keeper holds no kindred 
wih villains." So faying,. he drove 
them from the premifcs. 



THE COST OF A WAR^ 

You may remember, Ofwald, (feid , 
Mr. B. to his fon) that I gave you, 
■ fonie time ago, a notion of the price 
ofaviHory to the poor fouls engaged 
in it. 

I Ihall not foon forget it, I alTure 
you. Sir, (replied Ofwald.) - 

Fatbtr. 
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Father. Very well. I mean now 
to give you focne idea of tke cofi of a 
«wr to the people among ■ whom it ii 
carried on. This may ferve to abate 
fomething of thead miration with which 
hiftorians are too apt to infpire us for 
. great warriors and conquerors. You 
have heard, I doubt not, of Loois 
the fourteenth, king of France. 

Of. O yes ! 

F. He was entitled by his fubjeds 
Zouis le Grand, and was compared by ' 
them to the Alexanders and Caefars of 
antiquity i and with romejiiftice, as to 
the extent of his 0ower, and the ufc 
he made of it. He was the moft po- 
tent prince of hil time ; commanded 
mighty aud viftorloUsarmiesj and en- 
larged the limits of .his hereditary do- 
minions. Louis WAS not naturally a 
hard-hearted man; but having been ' 
taught from hiscr^Ie that every thing- 
ought to give way to the intereils of 
his glory, and that this glory con£ftec| 
. -HI* D 4 in 
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ID domineering over his neighbourSi 
and m^ivg conquefh^ he grew to be 
infenfible to all the miferies brought on 
his own and other people in purfutt 
of this noble defign, as he thought it^ 
Moreover, he was plunged in diflblute 
pleafures, and the delights of pomp 
and fplendor, from his youth ; and he 
was ever furrounded by a tribe of ab- 
je<it"flatterers, who made him believe 
that he had a full right in all cafes to 
do as he pleafed. Conqueflf abroad 
and pleafure at home were therefore 
the chief Bufirtefs of his life. 

One evening, his minlHer, Lx>uvois, 
came to him, and faid> " ^re, it is 
abfolutely neceiTary to make a-defart 
of the PaJaiinaie." 

This is a country in Germany, on 
the banks of the Rhine, one of the 
moft populous and beft cultivated dif- 
tiidts in that empire, filled with towns 
and villages, and induftrious inhabi- 
tants. 

'« I (hould 
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1 " I Oiould be forry to do it (replied 
the king), for you know howmuch 
odium we acquired throughout Europe 
when a part of it was laid wafte fome 
rime ago, under Marflial Turenne.'* 

'* It cannot be htlped. Sire, (return- 
ed Louvois.) All the damage be did 
las been repaired, and the country is 
as £ouri(hing as ever. If we leave it ia- 
ils prefentftate, it will afford quarters 
to your majefly's enemies, and endan* 
~ger your conquefb. It muft be en<^ 
tircly ruined — the good of the fervicc 
will not permit it to be otherwife." 

" Well, then, (anfwered. Louis) if 
it mufl be fo, you are tO' give ord^ 
accordingly." So faying^ be left the 
cabinet,, and went to al£ft at a mag- 
nificent feftival- given in honour of 
his favourite miftrefs by a prince of 
the blood.. 

The pitilefs Louvols loft no time; 

but difpatched a courier that . very 

night, with positive orders to the 

Dr. 5 French 
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French generals in the Palatinate to 
carry fire and defolation through thb 
whole country-^not to leave a houfe 
nor a tree Handing— and to. expel all 
the inhabitants. 

It was the midft of a rigorous 
winter. 

0/ O horrible ! But furely the ge- 
nerals would not obey fuch orders. 

F, What ! a general difobey the 
commands of his fovereign 1 Uiat 
would be contrary to every -maxim of 
the trade. Right and wrong are no 
confideraiions to a military man. He 
is only to do as he is bid. The French, 
generals, who were upon the fpot, and 
muft fee with their own eyes all that 
' was done, probably felt fomewhat like 
men ODthe occafion; but the facrifice 
to their duty as foldiers was fo much 
the greater. The commands were pe- 
remptory, and they were obeyed to a 
tittle. Towns and villages were burnt 
to the ground: vineyards and orchards 
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were cut down and rooted. up: (heep 
and cattle were killed : all the fair 
works of ages were dcftroycd in a 
moment; and the fmiling face of cul- 
ture was turned to a dreary waile. 

The poor inhabitants were driven 
from their warm and comfortable habi- 
tations into the open fields, to con- 
front ail the inclemencies of the feafon. 
Their furniture was burnt or pillaged, 
and nothing was left them but the 
clothes on their backs, and the few 
neceffaries they could carry with them. 
The roads were covered with trembnng 
fugitives, gcMng they knew not wHi- . 
tlier, Jhivering with cold, and pinched 
with hunger. — Here an old,man, drojr- 
pjng with fatigucj lay down to die—, 
there a woman with a new-born infant 
funk periftiing on the fnow, while her 
hulband bung over them in all the 
horror trf defpair. 

0/ O, what a fccne [' Poor crea- 
tures I what became of them at lafl? 
D 6 K Such 
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F. Such of them as did not perHh 
on the road, got to the neighbouring 
towns, where they were received with 
all the hofpitality that fuch calamitous 
times would afford; but they were 
beggared for life". Meantime, their 
country for many a league round dif- 
played no other fight than that of 
black fmoking ruins in the midft of 
- filence and defolation. 
. Of. J hope, however, that fuch 
things do not often happen in war. 

F. Not ofrcn, perhaps, to the fameex- 
tant; but in fome degree they rauft take 
place in every war. A village which 
would aiFord a favourable poft to the 
enemy is always burnt without hcHta- 
tion. A. country- which can no longer 
be maintained, is cleared of alt its 
provifion and forage before it is aban- 
doned, left the enemy Hiould have the- 
advantage of them ; and the poor in- 
' habitants are left to fubfift as they can. 
Cr<^s of corn are trampled down by 
armies 
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armies in their march, or devoured 
^hile green, as fodder for the horfes. 
Pillage, robbery, and murder, artf 
atnfays going on in the out-fkirts of 
the beft difciplined camp. Then, 
eonfider what muft happen in every 
fiege. On the firft approach of the 
enemy, all the buildings in the fub- 
urbs of a town, are demoliftied, and 
all the trees in gardens and pub- 
lic walks are cut down, left they 
fliould afford ftieher to the befiegers. 
As the fiege goes on, bombs, hot 
balls, and cannon-fhor, are conti- 
nually flying about, by wlucb the 
grcateft pare of a town is ruined or laid 
in aflies, and many of the innocent 
peopb killed and tnaimed.. If the re- 
fiftance is obftinate, famine and pefti- 
lence arc Ture to take place; and if 
the garrifon holds out to the latl, and 
the town is taken by ftorm, it is ge- 
nerally given up to be pillaged by the 
enraged and licentious foldiery, ■ 

8 h 
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It would be eafyto bring too tazay 
examples of cruelty exercifed upon a 
conquei;ed country, even in very late 
times, when war is faid to be carried 
on witti fo much humanity},'but, in- 
deed, how can it be otherwife ? The 
art of war is efTcntially that of deftruc- 
tion, and it is impofiible there flwuld 
be a mild and merciful way of murder- 
ing and ruining one's fellow-creatures. 
Soldiers, as men, are often humane, 
but war muft ever be crueL Though 
Homer has filled his Iliad with the 
exploits of fighting hsroes, yet he 
makes Jupiter addrefs Mars,, the God 
of Wap, in terms of the utmoft. ab- 
horrence. 

Of all the Gods who tread the fpsBgled fltie*^ 
Thou moll nnjoft, moft odioos in ooi eye»t 
Inhuman difcord is thj' dire delight, 
Thewafteof ilaughter, and the rage of fights- 
No bound, no law thy fier^ temper quetis. 

Pope* 

OJ. Surely, as war is fo bad a thing, 
there 
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there mighc be fome way of prevent- 
ing it. 

F. Alas 1 I fear mankind have beeb 
too long accufiomed to it, and it is too 
agreeable to their bad paffions, cafily 
to be laid afide, whatever miferies it 
may bring upon them. But in t^ 
mean time let us corrcd our own Ideas 
of the matter, and no longer lavifl) 
admiration upon fuch-a peft of the hu- 
man race as a Conqueror, how brilliant 
foever his qualities may be; ; nor ever 
think that a profeflion which binds a 
man to be the fervile inftrume;nt of 
cruehy and injuftice, is aa . boamrqile 
calling. 
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THE CRUCIFORM- FLOWEREia 

PLANTS- ■■ 

Tjttor— (George— 'Harryi 

George^ How rich yori field looR* 
with its yellow flowers.. Iwonderwhat 
they can be. 

* ffWur. S«ppofe you go and fee if 
you can find it out; and briiig a ftalk: 
ef the flowers with- you. 

G. (returning.) I know now— they 
are turneps. 

T. Ithoughc you could make it out 
when you came near them.. Thefe' 
turneps are left to feed,, which is the- 
reafoQ why you fee them run to flowerv. 
Commonly they ar« pulled up fooner^ 
Hany, 
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Hirry. 1 (hbuld Qot hare Aougbc 
a rurnep had To (weet a flower. 

G. J tbink I have fuiclt others like 
them. Pray, Sir, what clafs of plants 
do they belong to ? 

?*. To a very numerous one, wlih 
which it is worth your while to get ac- 
quainted. Let us fit down and examine 
them. The petal-, you obfcrve, con- 
fids of four flat leaves fet oppofite to 
each other, or croTs-wife, From this 
ctrcumftance the flowers have been 
Called cruciform. As mofl: plants with . 
&)wers of this kind bear their feeds in 
pods, they have likewife been called 
the filiquofe plants, fiUqua being the 
'Latin for aptxl. 

G. But the papilionaceous flowers 
bear pods, too.- 

T. True ; and therefore the name is 
not a good one. Now pull off the 
petals one by one;. You fee rhey are . 
faftehed by long claws within the 
flower-cup. Now count the chives. '^ 
H. There 
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B. There are fix. 

G. But they are not all of th& fame 
length — two are muchfliorter than the 
rca 

T. Well obferved. It is from this 
that Linnaeus has formed a particular 
clafs for the whole tril?e, which be 
calls fetradynamia, a word implying^ar 
powers, or the^ow^r of four, asif thefour 
longer chives were more pcrfefl: and 
efficacious than the two fhorter ; which, 
however, we do not know to be the 
cafe; This fuperior length of four 
chives is confpicuous in mod plants of 
this tribe, but not in all. They have, 
however, other refcrablances which are 
fufficient to conftitute them a natural 
family; and accordingly all botanifls 
have made them fuch. 

The flowers, as I have faid, have 
in all of them four petals placed crols- 
wife. The calyx alfo conlifts of four 
oblong and hollow leaves. There is 
M Hngle piQil, Handing upon a feed- 
bud. 
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bNd, which turns eUhei' into a long 
pod, or a (horc round one called a 
pouch ; and hence are fornaed the two 
great braoches of the family, the pod- 
dedf and the pouched. The feed- 
veflel has two valves or external open- 
ings, with a partition between. The 
ieeds are fmall and roundifh, attached 
alternately to both Tucures or joinings 
of the valves. 

Do you obferve all thefe eircucn- 
'fiances? 

a and H. We do. 

T, You (hall examine them more 
minutely in a larger plant of the kind. 
Further, alciK^l all of thefe plants have 
fomewhat of a biting tafte, and alfo a 
difagreeable fmell in their leaves, 
efpectally when decayed. A turoep 
field, you know, fmells but indif- 
ferently, and cabbage, which is ono 
of this clafs, is apt to be remarkably 
-offenfive. 

H, Yes-* 
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. H. Yes — there is nothing worfethatt 
fotrcn cabbage leaves. 

G, And the very visx.cc m which 
tliejr are boiled 'i%. enough to {ceat a 
whole houfe. 

?*. The flowers, however, of almoft 
all the family are fragrant, and fotne 
remarkably fo. What do you thinfcof 
wall-flowers and flocks? 

li. What, arc I hey of this kind? - 
'■ 7". Yes— and fo is candy-tuft, and 
rocket. 

H, Then they are not to be de- 
fpifcd. 

. y. No— and efpecially as not one 
of the whole clafs, I believe, is poi- 
fbnous; but, on the coirtrary, tnaay 
of tbetu aiford good food for man and 
beaft. Shall I tell yoU about the prio* ' 
cipal of them ? 

G. Pray do, Sir.^ii 

2". The pungency of tafl:e which fo 
many of ihcm poflTefs, has caufed theiu 
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to be tifed £>r fallad herbs. Thus, 
we have crefe, waier-crcfs, and muf- 
tard; to 'whidi might be added many 
more which grav wild, as hulyfrnock, 
wild rocket, hedge-munardj and jack- 
by-the-hedge, or lauce-alone. Muf- 
tafd, you know, is alfo greatly tifed 
for its feeds, the powder or flour of 
which, made into a fort c^ paite with 
fait and water, is eaten with mg,ny 
kinds of meat. Rape-feeds are very 
fimilar to them, and from both an oil 
is pre0ed out, of the mitd or taftdefs 
^ind, a« it is. likewifi; from cole-feed, 
another prodiHft of this clafs. Scurvy- 
grafs, which is a pungent plant of this 
iamily, growing by the fea-(ide, has 
<d)taiiied its name from being a re- 
medy for the fcurvy. Then there is 
borfe-radilh, with the root of which I 
am fure you are well acquainted, as 
A companion to roafl-beef. Com- 
- moR radifti, too, is a plant of this 
kind, which has a good deal of pim- 
gfcicy 
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out fimie fpikes ef yellow flowers like 
common cabbage. Brocoli heads 4te 
of the fzine kiod. As to the head of 
white or red cabbage, ii confifts of a 
vaft number of leaves doling round 
each other, by which the ionermoft are 
preveoted from expanding, and re> 
main white on account of the exclu- 
fion of the light and air. This part, 
you know, it mod valued for food. 
,In fame countries they cut cabbage 
heads into quarters, and make them 
undergo a kind of add fermentation; 
after which they are falted and prd'^rv- 
ed for winter food under the name of 
four krout. 

G. Cattle, too, are fometimes fed 
nith cabbage, I believe. 

T. Yes, and large fields of thera are 
' cultiyated for that purpofe. They 
fucceed bcft in (tiff clayey foils, where 
they f(»netimes grow to an enormous 
higa^h They are given to milch 
June, aa well as to fiittenbg cattle. 

is. Do 
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G, Do not the; give a bad talle to 
the milk? 

T. They are apt to do fo unleis 
great care Is taken to pick otT all the' 
decayed leaves, 

Coleworts, which are a fmaller fort 
of cabhagc, are fometimes grown for 
feeding (heep and cattle. I think I 
have now liKntioned moft of the ufe- 
ful plants of tbb family, wbichj you 
fee, are numerous and important. 
They both yield beef and mutton, and 
the fauce to them. But many of the 
fpecies are troublcfome weeds. You 
fee how yonder corn is overrun with 
yellow flowers. 

G, Yes, They are as thick as if 
they had been fown. 

T. They are of this family, and 
called charlock, or wild milliard, or 
corn kafc, which, indeed, are not all 
esaftly the fame things, though nearly 
j-efembling, Thefe produce fuch 
plenty of feeds, that it is very diffi- 
VoL. V. E ciik 
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rule to clear a field of them if once 
they are fufFered to grow till the feeds 
ripen. An extremely common weed 
in gardens and by road-fides is (hep- 
herd's'purfe, which is a very good fpc- 
cimen of the pouch bearing plants of 
thistiibe, its feed-vefiels beingexadtly 
the figure of a heart. Ladyfmock is 
often fo abundant a weed in wet mea- 
<3ows as to make them all over white 
with its flowers. Some call this plant 
cuckow- flower, bccaufe its flowering 
is about the fame time with the firft 
appearance of that bird in the fpniog. 

G. I remember fome pretty lines ia 
a fong about fpring, in whic{( lady- 
fmock is mentioned. 

When daifies pieil, and violets blue, 
Aod ladyfmocks all ilver white { 
And cuckow-buds of yellow kue 
Do paint tike mesdows with delight. 

J*. They are Shakefpcare'a. ' Y^ 
fee he gives the name of cuckow-baa 
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to fome other flower, a yellow one, 
which appears at thefacne reafon. But 
lliil earlier than this time, walls and 
hedge-banks are enlivened by a very 
fmall white flower, called whitlow- '^ 
grafs, which is one of this tribe. 

H. Isit eafyiodiftinguifli thepiants 
of this family from one another Y 

"T. Not very eafy, for the general 
fimilarity of the flowers is fo great, 
that little di(l:in<5bion can be drawn 
from them. The marks of the fpecies 
are chiefly taken from the form and 
manner of growth of the feed vef- 
fcl, and we will examine fome of 
them^y the defcriptloiis in a book of 
botany. There is one very remarka- 
ble feed-vefl!tl, W^i'Ch. probably you 
have obferved ui 
perfedtly round If 
after it has fhed 
the {lalk, and Ic 
Wadder. The pi; 
monly called hor 
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H. O, 1 know it very well. Ic is 
pot in winter flower-pots. 

r. True. So much, then, for the 
tctradynamious or cruciform-flowered 
plants. You cannot well miftake them 
for any other clafs, if yon remark the 
fix chives, four of them, generally, 
but not always, longer than the two 
others; the Angle ptflil changing either 
into a long pod or a round pouch con- 
taining the' feeds ; the four oppofite 
petals of the flower, and four leaves 
of the calyx. You may fafely make 
a fallad of the young leaves wherever 
you find them; the worfl they can do 
to you is to bite your tongue. 
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At the period when the Republic 
of Genoa was divided between the ' 
faftions of the nobles and the people, 
Uiir/o, 
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XJbertOt a man of low ortgin, but of an 
elevated mind and fuperior talents, and 
enriched by commerce, having raifed 
himfelf to be the head of the popular 
party, maintained for a confiderable 
time a democratical form of govern- 
ment. 

The tiobles at length, uniting all 
their efforts, fucceeded in fubverting 
this ftate of things, and regained their 
formff fupremacy. They u&d their 
viftory wi^h confiderable rigourj and 
in particular, having imprifoned Uberto, 
proceeded againft him as a traitor, 
and thought they difplayed fnffictent 
lenity in pafljng a fentence upon him 
■of perpetual banifhment, and the con- 
fiTc'ation of all his properly. Morno, who 
was then poffeffcd of the firft magif- 
tracy, a man haughty in temper, and 
proudofancienc nobility, though other- 
lyife not void of generous fentiments, 
in protiouncing this fentence on UbertOt 
aggravated its fcverity by the infolcnt 
E 3 terms 
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terms in which he conveyed it, " You 
(faid he)— you, the fon of a bafe m'e- 
chanic, who have dared to trample 
ufton the nobles of Genoa — YoUj by 
their clemency, are only doomed to 

, ihrink again into the nothing whence 
you fpning." 

Uberto received his condemnation 
with refpcftful fubmiflion to the court; 
yet ftung by the manner in which it 
was exprefled, he could not forbear 
faying ,io Adoraa " that perhaps he 
might hereafter find caiife ' to repent 
the language he had ufed to a man 
capable of fentiments as elevated as his 
own." He then made his obeifance 
and retired ; and, after taking leave of 
his friends, embarked In aveffel bound 
for Naples, and quitced^ his native 
country without a tear. 

He collefbed fome debtsdue to him 

, in the Neapolitan-dominions, and with 
the wreck of his fortune went to fettle 
on one oftheillands in the Archipe- 
lago 
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He If arnpd th«t h« was confidered as 
a capture of value, and that lefs thu 
two thoufand crpwos would noc be ac- 
cepted. Ulferto paid the Aim; and 
caufing his fcrvaat to follow him with 
a horie and a complete fuit of handfbme 
apparel, he returned xx> the youth who 
was working as before, and told him 
he was free. With his own hands he 
took off his fetters, and helped him to 
change his drefs, and mount on horfe- 
back. The youth was templed to - 
think it all a dream, and the flutter of 
emotion almoft deprived him of the 
power of returning thanks to his ge- 
nerous benefaftor. Hcwas foon, liow- 
ever, convinced of the reality of his 
good fortune, by Iharing the lodging 
and table of Vberto, 

After a ftay of fome days at Tunis 
to difpatch the remainder of his bufi- 
nefs, Uberto departed homewards, ac- 
companied by young Adorno, who by 
hi? pleafing manners had highly ia- 
E 5 gratefti-d 
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gradated himfelf with him. Uberto 
kept htm fome time at his houfe^ 
treating him with all the rcfpedt and 
affeftion he could have fliown for the 
ion of his dearell: friend. At length, 
having a fafe opportunity of fending 
him to Genoa, he gave him a faithful 
fervant for a conductor, fitted him out 
with every convenience, flipped a purfe 
of gold into one hand, and a letter 
into another, and thus addrefled him. 

** My dear youth, I could. with 
much pleafure detain youy longer in 
my humble nianfion, but I feel your 
impatience to- revifit your friends, and 
I am fenlible that it would be cruelty 
to deprive them longer than neccflfary 
of the joy they will receive iir recover- 
ing you. Deign to accept this provi- 
fion for your voyage, and dehver this 
letter to your father. He probably 
may recoiled fomewhat of me, though 
you arc too young to do fo. - Farewell' • 
I Iball not fooQ forget you^ and Z 

■ 8 will 
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wiH hope you will not forget me." 
^orno poured out the effufions of a 
grateful and atfe&ioaate heart, and 
they parted with mutual tears and 
embraces. 

The young man had a profperous 
voyage home; and the tranfport with 
which he was again beheld by bis aU 
' inoft heart-broken parents may niore 
eafily be conceived than defcribcd- 
After learning that he had been a 
captive in Tunis (for it' was fuppofed 
that the (hip in which he failed had 
foundered ac fea),. ** And to whom,"' 
(faid old Aderna) " am I inde^bted for 
the ineftimable benefit of reftoring you 
to my. arras?" " This letter,"'(faid 
his fon), " will inform you." He 
opened it, and read as follows^ 

"'That fon of a vile mechanic, who 
told you that one day you might re- 
pent the fcorn with which yoU treated- 
him, has the fatisfa<5tion of feeing his 
prodidion accompliflied. For know, 
E 6 proud 
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proud noble! that the deliverer of 
your only Ton from flavery is 

the banijhed XJberto? 

Jiiorm dropc the letter, and covered 
Iiis face with his handi while his foa 
was difplaying in the warmeft language 
of gratitude the virtues oiUherto, and 
the truly paternal kindnefs he had ex- 
perienced from him. As the debt 
could not be cancelled, Adortto re-^ 
folved if ^ffible to repay it. He made 
:fuch powerful interceffion whh the 
o^er nobles, that the fentence pro* 
n'ounccd on Vberto was reverfed, and 
full permiffion given him to return to 
Genoa. In apprizing him of this 
event, jA^orao exprcfled his ftnfcof the 
obligations he lay under to him, ac> 
knowlcdged the genuine noblenefs of 
bis charafter, and requefted his friend- 
fljip. Vberlo returned to his country, 
and clofed his days in peace, with the 
univerfal efteem of his fellow-citizens. 

TRUE 
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TRUE HEROISM, 

You have read, my Edmund, the 
{loric5 of Achilles, and Alexander, and 
Charles of Swedeo, and have, I doubt 
sot, admired that high courage which 
ieemed to fet them above all fenfa- 
cions of fear, and rendered them car 
pable of the mofl extraordinary tcr 
tioDS. The world calls thefe men herofsi 
hue before we give them that noble 
appellation, )et us confider what were 
the motives which animated them to 
a6t and fuffer as they did. 

The firfl was a ferocious favage, go> 
verned by the paffions of anger and 
revenge, in gratifying which he difre** . 
garded all impulfes of duty and bu» 
manity. The fecond was intoxicated 
with the love of glory — fwolleq with 
abfurd prlde^— and enilaved by dilTo- 
lute plesfuroiiand in purfuit of thefe 
objeAs 
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©bjefls he reckoned the blood of mii- 
Kons asof no account. The third was- 
unfeeling, obftinatej and tyrannical 
and preferred ruining his country,. 
andfacrifi'cingalThis'feirhful followers,. 
to the humiliation of giving up any of 
his mad projefls. Self, you itt, was 
the fpring of all their cpnduft; and" a 
filfiP man can never be a hero. 1 will 
give you two examples of genuine he* 
Toifm, one (bown in a^ing, the other 
in fuffering-; and ihefe fhall be trut- - 
jima, which is perhaps more than 
caw be faid-of half that is recorded of 
Achillfcs and Alexander; 

You have probably heard fomething 
of Mr. Howard,, the reformer of pri- 
fons, to whom a monument isjuft 
ereded io St. Paul's church.. Hia 
whole life almoft was- beroifm ; for he 
confronted all forts of dangers with the 
fole view of relieving the miferias of 
his fellow-creatures. When he began 
to examine the Aatc o£.pnlbas,fcarcel]!r 
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any in this country was free from avcry 
fatal and infedious diftemper calJBti 
the gaol-fever. Whereverhe heardof 
it, he made a point of feeing the poor 
fufferers, and often went down into 
(heir dungeons when the keepers them- 
feives would not accompany him. 
He travelled feveral times over almoft 
the whole of Europe, and even into 
Afia, in order to gain knowledge of 
the ftatc of prifons and hofpitals^ and 
point out means for ieflening the cala- 
mities that prevail in thenr. He even 
went into countries where the pfague 
was, that he might learn the beft me- 
thods of treating that terrible conta- 
gious dtfeafe ; and he voluntarily ex- 
pofed himfelf to perform a-ftrift qua- 
rantine, as one fufpefled of having 
the infeftion of the plagiie, only that 
he might be thoroughly acquainted 
with the methods ufed- for prevention. 
He at length died of a fever caught 
in attending on the fick, on the bor- 
ders 
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dew of Crim Tartary, honoured and 
admired by all Europe, after havbg^ 
jgreatly contributed .to .enHghteo bia 
OWD and many other countries with 
refpcA to fome of the moft important 
objcds of humanity. Such was Ho- 
ward the Good; as great a hero in pre- 
ferviDg mankind, as fome of the falfe 
heroes above-mentioned were in de- 
firoying them. 

My fecond hero is a much humbler, 
but not lefs genuine one. 

There was a journeyman bricklayer 
in this town — an able workman, bm 
a very drunken idle fellow, who fpeot 
at the aleboufe almoft all he earned, 
and left his wife and children to fhift 
for ihemfelres as they could. This 
is, unfortunately, a common cafe; 
and of al) the tyranny and cruelty cx- 
ercifed in the world, I believe that of 
bad huHiands and fathers is by much 
tlie moft frequent and the worft. 

The family might have ftarvcd, bqt 
for 
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THE .COLONISTS. 

Come, faid Mr. Barlow to his boys, 
I have a new play for you. I will be , 
the founder of a colony ; and you ihall 
be people of different trades and pro- 
feifions coming to offer yourfclves to 
go with me. What arc you, .A? 

J. I nm a. farmer. Sir. 

Mr.B. Very Weill Farmingisthe 
chief thing we have to depend upon, ] 
fo we cannot have too much of it. Biit' . 
you muft be a workingfaruBsr, not a. 
gentlemati farmer. L.abourers will btj; 
fcarce among us, and every tnan muft 
put his own hand to the plough. 
. There wHl be woods to clear, ^nd 
marflies to drain, and a great deal of 
flubborn work, to do, .. 

. J. I 
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A, X (hall be ready to do my part. 
Sir. ' 

Mr. B. Well then, I (hall entertain 
you willingly, and as many more of 
your profeffion as you can bring. You 
ihatl have land enough, and ucenfils; 
and you may fall to work, as foon as 
you pleafe. Now for the next. 
■ ^. I am a miller. Sir. 

Mr. B. A very ufeful trade 1 The 
Cora we grow miift be ground, or it 
will do us little good. But what will 
you do for a mill, my friend ? 

S* I fuppofe we muft make one. 
Sir. 

Afr. B. True J but then you muft 
bring with yau a mill-wright for the 
purpofe. As for mill-ftones, we will 
take them out with ut. Who is next? 

C. I am a carpenter. Sir. 

Mr. B. The m(^ neceflary man 

that could offer! We (hall find you 

work enough, never fear. There will 

be boufes to build, fences to mslke, 

and 
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and alt kinds of wooden furniture to 
provide. But our timber is all grow- 
ing. You will have a deal of bard 
. work to do in felling trees, and fawing 
plaoksj and Ihaping po(b, and the 
like. You mu(t be a^ field carpenter 
' as well a^ a houfe carpenter. 
C. I will. Sir. 

Mr, B. Very wdl ; then I engage 
you, but you bad better bring two or 
three able bands along with you. 
i>. I am a blackfmitb. Sir. 
Mr, Bi An excellent companion for 
the carpenter! We cannot^ without 
cither of you ; lb you may bring youc 
great bellows and anvil, and we will fet 
up a forge for you as foon as we arrive* 
But, by the bye, welhallwanta ma* 
fon for that purpofe. 
E. I am one. Sir. 
Mr. B. That's well. Though we 
may live in log houfes at Brft, welhall 
-want brick or ftone work for chimneys, 
and hearths, -and ovens, k there wiU 

.7 ^ 
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be employment for a maibn. But if 
you can make bricks and bum lime 
too, you will be flill more ufefiil. 
£. I will try what 1 can do^ Sir. 
Mr. B. No man can do morci I 
engage you. Who is next. 
F, I -am a flioemaker. Sir. 
Mr. B. And (hbea we cannot well 
do without. But can you malte them, 
-like Eumseus in the Odyffey, out of a 
raw hide! for I fear we flialF get no 
," leather., ; . 

" J^. '^ut I can drefs hides, too, 
Mr. 5. Can you ? Then you are 
-a clever fellow ; and I will have you, 
icliongh I give you double wages. 
. G. I am a taylor. Sir. 
. Mr. B. W«ll— Though it will be 
feme time before, we want holiday fuits, 
yet we muft not go naked -, fo there 
will be work for the taylor. But you 
are. not abpve mending and botching, 
I hope, for we muft not 'mind patched 
clothes while we work in the woods. 
C.l 
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CI am not. Sir. 

Mr. B, Then I engage you, too. 

H. I am a weaver. Sir. 

Mr. B. Weaving is a very' xifeful 
art, but I queftion if we can 6nd -room 
for it in oor colony for. thtf prefenf 
We (hall not grow either hemp or flax 
■for fome: time to come, and it will be 
-disoper fot us to import our cloth than 
to make it. In a few years, howevert 
we may be very glad of yoii. 

y. I am a filvcifmith and jeweller, 
.Sir. 

Mr. S. Then, my friend, you can- 
not go to a worfe place than a new co- 
lony to fet up your trade-in. You 
will break us, of we (hall ftarve you. 

y. But I uiiderdand clock afid 
watch-making, too. 

Mr. B. Thatis f(«newhat moreio oor 
■purpofe, for we (hall want to know 
• bow time goes. Bat T doubt we can- 
not give yoU' fuficient encouragement 
for 
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for a long while to C(»ne. For the 
preient you bad better ftay where you 
are. 

^ I am a barber and hair-drcfler. 
Sir. 

Mr. B. Alas, what can ve do with 
you ? If you will fliave our men's 
rough beards once a week, and crop 
their hair once a quarter, and be qhh 
tent to help the carpeoter or follow 
the plough the reft of your time, we 
^fliall reward you accordingly. But 
you will have no ladies and gentlemen 
-to drefs for a ball, or wigs to ciirl and 
powder for Sundays, I affure you. 
Your trade will not ftand by itfelf widi 
us, for a great while to come. 
^ L. I am a dod:or, Sir. 

Mr. B. Then, Sir, you are very 
welcome. Health is the firft of blefl^ 
ings, and if you can give us that, 
you will be a valuat^e man indeed. 
But I hope jnu .wdeoQand ^rgery 

■'■»..: B8 
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as well as phyfic, for we are likely 
enough "to get cuts, and bruifes, and 
broken bones, occafionally. 

L. I have had experience - In that 
branch too. Sir, 

Mr. B, And if you uaderftand the 
nature of plants,, and their ufes both 
in medicine and diet, it will be a great 
addition to your ufefulnefs. 

L, Botany has been a favourite 
ftudy with me. Sir; and I have fome 
knowledge of chymiftry', and the other 
parts of natural hiftory, too, 

Mr.B. Then you will be a treafure 
to us,. Sir, and I Ihall be happy to 
make it worth your while to go with 
us. 

M. I, Sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr.B. Sir, your mofl obedient fer- 
vant. When we are rich enough to 
goto law, we will let you know. 

iV. I am a fchoolmafter. Sir. 

Mr.B, That is a profeflion which 
T am fure I do not mean to undervalue ; 

Vol. V. F and 
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and as foon as ever we have young folks 
in our colony^ we (hall be glad of your 
iervices. Though we are to be hard- 
working plain people, vre do not in- 
tend to be ignorant, and we Ihall make 
it a point to have every one taught 
reading and writing, at leall. Id the 
znean time, till we have employment 
enough for you in teaching, you may 
. keep the accounts and records of the 
colony ; and on Sundays you may read 
prayers to all that choofe to attend 
upon you, 

N, With ail myjie*t. Sir. 

iWr. £, Theii I engage you. Who 
comes here with fo bold an air? 

0. I am -a foldier. Sir; will ybu 
have me? 

Mr. B. We arc peaceable people, 
and I hope Ihall have no occafion to 
■fight. We mean honeftly to purthafc 
our land from the natives, and to be 
juft and fair in all our dealings with 
theta. William Perm, the founder of 
•^ Pennfyhfania, 
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Fennfylvania, fpllowed that plan; and j 
when the Indians were at war with all ' 
the other European fcttlers^ a perfon 
in a quaker*s habit might pafsthrough I 
all their moft ferocious tribes without 
the leail injury. It- is my intention, 
boweyer, to make all my colonics 
foldiers, fo far as to be able to defend 

themfelves if attacked, and that being 

the cafcj we Ihall have no need of 

Joiners ly trade, 

■ P. I am a gentleman. Sir ; and I 

have a great -dcfire to accompany you, 

becaufe I hear 'game is very plentiful 

in thai country. 

Jl^. B. A gentleman ! And what 

good will you do us. Sir? 

P. O, Sir, that is not at all my 

intention. I only mean to amufe my- 

felf. 
Mr. B. But do you mean. Sir, that 

we ftould pay for your amufemeut? 
P. As 10 maintenance, I xxpe& to 

be able to kill game eaough ibi.my 
F 2 own 
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own eating-, with a little bread aixl 
garden ftuff, which you will give me. 
Then I will be content with a houfe 
fomcwhat. bener than the common 
ones I and your barber ihall- be my 
valet, fo I fliall give very little trouble. 

Mr. B. And pray. Sir, what induce- 
ment can we have for doing all this for 
you ? 

P, Why, Sir, you will have the 
Cfedit of having one gentleman at leaft 
in your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha! A facetious 
gentleman truly I Well, Sir, _,whcn 
we are ambitious of fuch a diflioc- 
tion, we will fend for you. 
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THE. TRAVELLED ANT. 

There was a garden enclofed with 
high brick walls, and laid ouc fome- 
what in the old falhion. Under the 
valts were wide beds planted with 
flowers, garder-ftiiff, and fruit-trees. 
Next to .iheoi was a broad gravel 
walk running round the garden ; and 
the middle was laid out in grafs-plots, 
and beds of flowers and (lirubs, wUh 
a fitb-pond in the centre. 

Near the root of one of the wall 
fruit-trees, a numerous colony of ants 
was eftablifhed, which had extended 
its fubterraneous works- over^reat part 
of the bed in its neighbourhood. One- 
day, two of the inhabitants meeting 
in a gallery under ground, fell into tlic 
following converfation. 

Ha ! my friend, (laid the firft) is it 
F 3 you ? 
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you ? 1 am glad to. fee you. Where 
have you been this long time i AU 
your acquaintance have been in pain 
about you, left fome accident Ihould 
have befallen you. 

Why, (replied the other) I am in- 
deed a fort of ftranger, for you mutt 
know 1 am but' juft returned from a 
long journey. 

A journey ! whither, pray, and oa 
what account ? 

A tour of mere curiolity. I had long 
fdt dilTatisfied with knowing fo little 
about this world of ours; fo, at length, 
I took a refolution to explore it. And, 
X may itow boaft that I have gone 
round iis utmoft extremities, and that 
DO confide1r;^>le part of it has efcaped 
my refearches. 

Wonderful ! What a traveller you 
have been, and what fights you muft 
have feen ! i 

Why, yes— 5 hare feen more than 
moft 
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iQoft ants, to be fure ; but it has been 
at the cxpence of To much toil and 
danger, that I know not whether it 
was worth the pains. 

Would you oblige me with fome 
account of your adventures i 

Willingly. Ifctout, then, earl/one 
funlhiny morning; and, after croflT- 
ing our territory and the line of plan- 
taiion by which it is bordered, X came 
upon a wide open plain, where, as far 
as the eye could reach, not a iingle 
green thing was to be defcried, but 
the hard foil was every where covered 
with huge ftones, which made travel- 
ling equally painful to the eye and the 
feet. As I was toiling onwards, I 
'beard a rumbling noife' behind me, 
which became louder and louder. I 
looked back,' and with the utmoft bor- 
Tor beheld a prodigious' rolling moun- 
tain approaching mc fo fafl^ that it 
was impoQible to ^ out of the way. 
I threw myfclf flat on the ground be- 
F ^ bind 
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hind a ftone, and lay expcfling nothing 
but prcfcnt death. The mountain foon 
pafled over me, and I continued, I 
know not how long, in a ftate of infen- 
fibility. When I recovered, I began 
to ftretch my limbs one by one, and 
to my furprife found myfelf not in the 
lead injured i but theflone befide me 
was aliiioft buried in the earth by the 
crafh! 

What ah efcape ! 

A wonderful one, indeed, Ijourney- 
cd on over the defart, and at length 
came to the end of it, and entered 
upon a wide green tra6l, confiding 
chiefly of tall, narrow, pointed leaves, 
which grew Co thick and entangled, 
that it was with the greateft difficulty I 
could niake my way between them i and 
I fliould continually have loft'my road, 
had I not taken care to keep the fun 
in view before nie. When I had got 
near the middle of this region, I was 
Jiftjtled with the fight of a huge four- 
legged 
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legged monfter, with a yellow fpecklcd 
fltin, which took a flying leap dlreftly 
over me. Somewhat further, before 
I was aware, . I ran upon one of thofe 
long, round, crawling creatures, with- 
out head, tail, cm: legs, which we fomc- 
litnes meet with under ground near-ouc 
fettlement. Asfoon as he felt me upon 
' him, he drew back into .his hole fo 
fwiftiy, that he was near drawing me 
in atong with him. However^ I jump- 
ed off, and proceeded on my *ay. 

With much labour i got at laft to 
the end of this perplexed traft, and 
came to an open fpace- like that in 
*Jiich we live, in the midll of which 
grew trees fo tall that I could not fee 
to their tops. Being hungry,- 1 clliiib- 
cd up the firft I came to, in expeifla-' 
tion of finding fome fruit; but after 
a weary fearch 1 returned empty. 1 
tried feveral others with no better fuc- 
cefs. There were, indeed, leaves and 
flowers inplenty, but nothing of which 
F 5 1 could 
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I could make a meat ; fo that I mighe 
have been famiflied, had I not found 
ibmefourhaTfh berries upon the ground, 
on which I made apoor/epaft. While 
I was doing this, a greater danger than 
any of the former befcl me. One of 
thofe two-legged feathered creatures 
which we often fee to our coft, jump- 
ed down from a bough, and. picked 
lip in his enormous beak the very 
berryonwhichl wasflanding. Luckily 
he did not fwallow it imm^iately, but 
ilew up again. with it to' the tree; and 
in the mean time I dtfengaged myfelf, 
and fell frQm a vaft height to the ground, 
but received no hurl. 

I crofl'ed this plantation, and came 
Ut -another entangled green, like die 
* firft. After I had laboured through 
it, I came on a fuddcn to the fide of 
a* vaft glittering plain, the nature of 
which I could not poffibly guefs '«. 
I walked along a fallen leaf which lay 
on the fide, aod coming to the farther 
edge 
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edge of it, I was greatly farprized to 
fee another ant coming from below to 
meet mc. I advanced to give him 
a fraternal embrace, but infield of 
what I expcfted, I met a cold yield- 
ing matter, in which I Ihould have 
funk, had 1 not fpeedily turned about» 
and caught hold of the leaf, by which 
I drew myfcif up again. And now 1 
found this great plaiti to confift of that 
fiutd which fometimes ^lls from the 
iky, and caufes us fo much trouble hy 
filling our holes. 

As I ftood confidering how to pro- 
ceed on my journey, a gentle breeze 
aA}fe, which, before I was aware, car- 
ried the leaf I was upon away from 
the folid land into this yielding fluid, 
which, however, bore it up, and me*' 
along with it. At firft, I was greatly 
alarmed, and ran round fuid round thy 
leaf in order to find fome way of get- 
ting back ; but perceiving this to be 
imprafticable, I refigned myfelf to 
F6 my 
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my fate, and even began to take forpe 
•pleafiire in the ealy motion by which 
1 was borne forwards. Butwhat new 
and wonderfiJ forms of living crea- 
tures did I fee inhabiting this liquid 
]and! Bodies of prodigious bulk, co- 
vered with (liining fcales of various 
colours, Ihot by me with vaft rapidity, 
and fpprted a thoufand ways. They 
had large ■ beads, and flaring eyes, 
tremendous wide mouths, but no legs; 
and they fecmed to be carried on ^y 
the aftion of fomewhat like fmall 
wings planted dn various parts of their 
body,, and cfpecially at the end of the 
tail) which continually waved about. 
Other.fmaller creatures, of a great va- 
riety of extraordinary forms, were 
moving through the clear fluidj or 
refting upon its fiirface; and I faw 
with terror numbers of them continut 
ally feized and fwallowed by the larger 
ones before mentioned. 

When I had got near the middle, 
■ the 
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the fmooch Surface of this plain was 
all roughened and moved up and down, 
fo as to tofs about my leaf, and nearly 
overfet it. I trembled to think what 
. would become of me (hould I be 
thrown amidft all thefe terrible mon- 
fters. At laft, however, I got fafe to 
the other fide, and with joy fet my 
feet on dry land again. I ^fcended a 
gentle green flopc, which led to a tall- 
plantation like that I had before palTed 
through. Another green plain, and 
another ftony defart, fiKceeded ; which 
brought me at length to the oppofite 
.boundary of our world, enclofcd by 
the fame immcnfc rnound rifing to the 
heavens, which limits us on this fide. 
Here I felt in with another nation 
of our fpecies, differing litde in way 
of life from ourfetves. They invited 
me to, their fettlement, and entertained 
me hofpitably^ and I accompanied 
them in feveral excurfions in the neigh- . 
bourhood. There was a charmin g f ruft- 
^.>Hi'J> tree 
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tree at no great diftance, to wliich wff 
made frequent vifits. One day, as I 
was regaling delJcioufly in the heart of 
a green-gage plum, I felt myCelf all 
on a fudden carried along with great 
fwiftnefs, till I got into a dark place, 
where a horrid crafh threw me upon a 
foft moift piece of flcfh, whence I was 
foon driven forth in a torrent of wind 
and moiflure, and found myfelf on the 
ground all covered with ilime. X dtfen- 
gagedmyfelfwichdifficulty,and looking 
up, defcried one of thofe enormous two- 
legged animals, which often fluke the 
ground over our heads, and put us 
into terror. 

My new friends now began to hint 
to me that it was time to depart, for 
you know we are not fond of natural- 
izing ftrangers. And lucky, indeed, 
it was for me that I received the hmt 
when I did ; for I had but juft left the 
placCj and was travelling over a neigh- 
bouring eminence, when I beard be- 
hind 
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hind me a tremendous noiCei and 
looking backr I law the whole of their 
fcttlemenc blown into the air with a 
prodigious explofion of tire and fmoke. 
Numbers of half-burnt bodies, together 
with the ruins of their habitations, were 
thrown to a ya^t diftance around ; and 
fuch a fuffbcattDg vapour arofe, that I 
lay for fonse time depiived of fenfe 
and motion. From fome of the 
wretched fugitives I learned that the 
difaller was attril^]ted to fubtttiranean 
fire burfting its way to the jfoiface; 
the caufe of which, however, was 
fiippofcd to be conneAed with the ma- 
chinations of that malignant two-leg< 
ged moofter from whpfe jaws I had fo 
.narrowly efcapfd, who liad becn.ob- 
ferved juft before the explolioH to pour 
through the holes l^ing to the great 
apartment of the fettlepient, a num- 
ber of felaqk fliining grains. 

On fny return frofn .this' .remote 

COuntryy I kept along the boundu'y 

wallj 
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wall, which I knew by obfervation 
muft at length bring me back to my 
own home. I met with feveral watt- 
■dering tribes of our fpeciesin my road, 
and frcquemlyjoincd their foraging par- 
ties in fearch of food. - One day, a 
company of us, allured by the fmell 
of fomewhat fweet, climbed up fome 
lofty pillars, on jvhich was placed a 
vaft round edifice, having only one 
entrance. At this were continually 
coming in and going out thofe winged 
animals, fomewhat like ourfelves in 
form, but many times bigger, and arm- 
ed with a dreadful fling, which we 

■ fo often meet with fipping the juices- 
of flowers ; but whether they were the 

■ architcifts of this great manfion, or it 
was built for them- by fome beneficent 
being of greater powers, I am unable 
to decide. It feemed, however, to be 
the place where they depofitedwhatthey 
fo induftrioufiy coUeft; for they were 
perpetually arciving loaded with a f«i- 

grant 
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grant fubftance, which they carried 
in, and they returned empty. We had 
a great defire to enter with them, but 
were deterred by their formidable ap- 
pearance, and a kind of angry hum 
which continually proceeded from the 
houfe. At length, two or three of 
the boldeft of our party, watching a 
time when the entrance was pretty free, 
ventured to go in ; but we fooo faw 
them driven out in great hafte, and 
trampled down and maffacred juft in 
the gate-way. - The reft of us made a 
Ipeedy retreat. 

Two more adventures which hap- 
pened to me, had very nearly pre- 
vented" my return to my own country. 
Having one evening, together with a 
companion, talten up my quarters in 
an empty fnail-fhell; there came on 
fuch a Ihower of rain in the night, that 
the fliell was prefently filled. I awaked 
juft fufFocated} but luckily, having 
my head turned towards the mouth o'f 
the 
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the fliell, I Fofe to the top, and made 
a Oiift to crawl to a dry place. My 
companion, who had got further into 
the fhtWf never rofe again. 

Not long after, as I was travelling 
lender the wall, I dercried a curious 
pit, with a cifcular orifice, gradually 
growing narrower to the bottom. On 
coming clofe to the brink in order to 
furvey it, the edge, which was of fine 
land, gave way, and I Hid down the 
pit. As Toon as I had reached the 
bottom, a creature with a huge pair of 
horns and dreadful claws made bis ap- 
pearance from beneath the fand, and 
attempted to feize me. I flew back, 
and ran up the £de of the pit; when 
he :thrcw over me fuch a (hower of 
land, as blinded me, and had like, to 
have brought me down again. ^ How- 
ever, by exerting all my ftrength, I 
got out of liis reach, and did not ceafe 
running till I was at a confiderable dif- 
tance. I was afterwards informed that 
this 
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this was the dea of an aat-lion, a ter-i 
rible .foe of our fpccics, which noC 
equalling us in fpeed, is obliged to 
make ufe of this crafty device to en- 
trap bis heedlcfs prey. 
- This was the lafl; of my perils. To 
my great joy I reached my nauvc place 
laft night, where I mean to ftay con- 
tent for the future, I do not know 
how far I have benefited from my 
travels, but one importam coaduGoa 
I have drawn £rom them. 

What is that? (faJd his friead.) 
Why, you know it is the current 
opinion with us, that every thing ia 
this world was made for our ufe. Now, 
I have feen fuch vaft trafts not at all 
fit for our j^fid^nce, and peopled with 
creatures fo much larger and ftronger 
than aurfelves, that I cannot help be- 
ing convinced that the Creator had in 
view their accommodation as well as 
ours, in making this world. 
I confelsthisfeemspiobableenough; 
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but you had better 'keep your opiniork 
to yoiirfelf. 

Why fo? 

You know we ants are a vain race, 
«nd make high pretenfions to wlfdom 
as well as antiquity. We fhall be af- 
fronted with any attempts to leflen 
our importance in our own eyes. 

But there is no wifdoni in being de- 
ceived. 

. Well — do as you think proper. 
Meantime, farewell, and thanks for 
the emertainmenc you have givea 
me. t . 

. Farewell! 



SHOW AND USE; 

_OR, * 

- THE TWO PRESENTS. 

One morning, Lord Richmorc» 
coming down to breakfaft, was weU 
eomed with the tidings that his fa- 
^ vouritc 
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Tourite mare, Mifs Slim, had brought 
a foal, and alfo, that a Ihe-afs kept 
for his lady's ufe as a milker, had 
dropt a young one. His lordlliip 
fmiled at the inequality of the prefents 
' nature had made him< *' As for the 
foal (faid he to the groom) that, you 
know, has been long promifed to my 
. neighbour Mr. Scamper. For young 
Balaam, you may difpofe of him as 
you pleafe." The groom thanked his 
lordlbip, and faid he would then give 
him to Ifaac the woodman. r 

In due time, Mifs Slim's-foal, which 
was the fon of a noted racer, was taken 
to Squire Scamper's, who received him 
with great delight, and out of compli- 
ment to the donor named him UToung 
Peer. He was brought up with, at 
leaft as much care and lendernefs as 
the Squire's own children— kept in 
a warm ftable, fed whh the beft of corn 
and hay, duly drel!i»i,'.a'nd regularly 
exeroifed. As he gre^^^i^, he gave 
tokens 
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tokens of great beauty. His colour 
was bright bay, with a. white ftar on bit 
forehead ; his coit wasfine, and (hone 
like lilk ; and every point about htm 
feemed to protnife perfedion of fiiape 
and make. Every body admired him «s 
the compktefl: colt that cc^ld be feen. 

So fine a creature could not-be def- 
tined to any ufeful employment. Af* 
ter he bad paffed bis third-year, .he 
^asCent to Newmarket to be trained 
for the turf, and a groom was' appoint- 
ed t4 the care of him ah>ne. His 
mafter, who could not well afibrd the 
espence, faved part Of it by turning 
off a domeftic tutor whom he kept for 
the education of his fons, and was 
content with fending them to the cu- 
rate of the pari(h. 

At four years old, Young Peer 
■ darted for a fubfcription purfe* and 
came in fecond out of a number of 
competitors. Soon- after, he won a 
country- plate, and filled his- iiK^er 
8 with 
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with joy and triumph. The Sqtfire 
now turned, all his attention to the 
turf, made matches, betted high, aird 
was at firft tolerably fuccefsful. At 
length, having ventured all the money 
be could raife upon one grand match. 
Young P^er ran on the wrong fide 
of the poft, was diftanced, and the 
fquire ruined. 

Meantime young Balaam went into 
Ifaac*s polTellion, where he had a 
very different training. He was left 
to pick up bis living as he- could 
in the lanes and commoos; and 
on the coldeft days in winter be had, 
no other flielter than the lee fide of 
_ the cottage, out of which he was of- 
ten glad to pluck the ibatch for a fulj- 
firtence. As foon as ever he was able 
to bear a rider, Ifaac's children got 
upon him, fonietimes two or three at 
once ; and if he did not go to their 
mind, a broomftick or bunch of furie 
was freely applied to his bide. Nc- 
verthclefs 
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vcrthelefs he grew up, as the children 
ihemfelves did, ftrong and healthy,; 
and though he was rather bare on the 
ribs, his (hape was good and hislimb^' 
vigorous. 

It was not long before his matter 
. thought of putting him to fome ufej 
fo, taking him to the wood, he faficQ- 
ed a load of faggots on his back, and 
fent him with his fon Tom to the next 
town. Tom fold the faggots, and 
- mounting upon Balaam, rode him 
home. As Ifaac cpuld get plenty of 
faggots and chips, he found It a pro- 
fitable trade to fend tKem for daily 
fale upon Balaam's back. Having a 
little garden, which froiri the barren- 
nefs of the foil yielded him nothing of 
. value, he bethought him of loading 
Balaam back from town with*dung 
for manure. Though all he could 
bring at once was contained in -two 
fmall panniers, yet this in time amount- 
ed to enough to mend the foil of his 
6 whole 
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TWENTY-FIFTH EVENING. 
HUMBLE LIFEi 

OB, 

' THE COTTAGERS. _ 

3ir. Ererard— Chailes {■waHiTig m lit fields J 

A&,E. Well, Charks, you fcein to 
h« deep in meditation. Pray what are 
you thinking about ? 

0. 1 was thinking, Sir, how happy 
it is for us that we are not in the- place 
of that po«r weaver whofe cottage we 
juft paffed by. 

Afr. E. It is very right to be fen- 
fiblc of all the advantages that Provi- 
denee has beftowed on us in this world, 
and I commend you for refiiEding on 
them with gratitude. But wW pai> 
ttcular circumftance of comparifonBe^ 
G « tweco 
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twren our condition and hisfiruck you 
moftjuftnow? 

C&. O, almoft every thing ! I could 
not bear to live in fuch a j)00r houfe, 
with a cold clay floor, and half the 
windows ftopt with paper. Then bow 
poorly be and his children are drefl^dl 
and I dare fay they muft live as poorly 
coo. 

Mr. £. Thefe things would be grie- 
vous enough to you, I do not doubt; 
becaufe you have been accuftomed to a 
very- different way of living. But If 
they are heahby and contented, I doo'c 
know that -we have much more to boalt 
of. I believe the man is able to pro- 
cure wholefome food for his family, 
and clothes and firing enough to keep 
them fiDtn fufiering from the cold;' 
and nature wants little more, 

Cbt But what a ragged barefooted 
fellow the boy at the door was] 

Mx, £. He was-i-b«t did you oh- 

ferve Jb^ ruddy che^Sj and his flout 

leg*. 
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iegs, and the fmiling gria ii{)on his 
countenance ? It is my opinion he 
would beat you in running, though he 
is half the head lefs ; and I dare fay he ■ 
never cried becaufe he did not knosv 
what to flo with himfelf, in his life. 

Ch, But,. Sir, you have often toltf 
me that the mind is the nebleil pare 
of tnan ; and tbefe poor creatures, I 
am fure» can have no opportunity to 
improve their minds. They muft be 
as ignorant as the brutes, almoft, 

Mr. E. Wliy fo ? Da you think 
there is no knowledge to be got but 
from books ; or that a wearer cannot 
teach his children right frotn wrong f 

Cb. Not if he has never learned 
himfelf. 

Mr. E. True— but I hope the coun- 
try we live in is not fo unfriendly to a 
poor man as to afford bim no opportu- 
nity of learning his duty to God and 
his neighbour. And as toother points 
of knowledge, ncceflity and cornraoii 
G 3 obfervation 
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obfervation will teach him a good 
•deal. But come — let its go and pay 
them a vifit, for I doubt you hardly 
ihink them human creatures. 

[Tbey enter the cottage.— J acohy the 
weaver, at his loom. His wife fptHf^ 
nin^. Children of different ages."] 

Mr. E. Good morning to you, 
friend I Don't let us difturb you all, 
pray. "We have juft ftcpt in to \ook 
«t your work, 

Jacob. I have very little to fliow 
you, gentlemen ; but you arc wel- 
come to look on. Perhaps the young 
gentleman never faw weaving before, 

Ch. I never did, near. 

5^f. Look here, then, mafter. Tfaefe 
long threads are the warp. They are 
divided, you fee, into two fets, and 
I pafs my (buttle between them, which 
carries with it the crofs threads, and 
that makes the weft. (Explains the whole 
to him.) 

Ch. Dear! 
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Or. Desr ! how carious ! And is 
all cloth made this way, papa ? 

M: E. Yes ; only there are forae- 
what difTerent contrivances for diffe- 
rent kinds of work. Well — how foon 
do you think you could learn to weave 
iike this honeft man i 

Ch. O — not for a great while ! 

Mr. S^ But I fuppofe you ?ouId 
eafily turn the wheel and draw out 
threads like that good wonian> 
, Ch, Not without fome practice, I 
fancy. But wh^ is that boy doing? 
, Jac. He is gutting pegs for the 
flioemakerSf tnader. 

Cb. Hbw quick he does them ! 

yuc. It is but poor employment, 
-but betKr than being idle. The firft 
leflbn I teach my children is that their 
hands were made to get their bread 
with. 

Mr. E, And a very good leffbn, 
too. 

G 4 Cb. What 
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Ch. What is this heap of twig* 
for? 

Jo:. Why, maftep, my biggcft boy 
and girl have learned a hnle how to 
make bafkec work,, fo \ have got thetn 
a few oziers to employ them at leifure 
hours. That bird-cage is- their mak- 
ing'; artd the back of that chair in 
-whiili their grandmother fits. 

C&. Is not tliat cleverly done, papa? 

Mr. E. It is, indeed. Here are 
feveral arts, you fee, in this boufe, 
which both you and I fhould be- much, 
puzzkd to fet about. But there arc 
fome books too, I perceive, 

Ch. Here is a bible, and a tcfta- 
ment, and a prayer-book, and a fpell- 
ing-book, and«fHl a volume of the 
gardener's diftionary. 

Mr. E. And how many of your fo- 
mily can read, my friend? 

Jac All the children but the two 
youngeft can read a little, Sir; but 
Meg, there, is the beft fchoiar among 
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us. She reads us a chapter in the tef- 
tament every morning, and very well 
too, though I fay it.. 

Mr.E. Do you hear that, Charles? 

Cb. 1 doj Sir. Here's an alma- 
nackf too, againftthe wallj and here 
.are my favourite ballads of the Chil- 
dren of the Wood, and Chevy-chace* 

yac. l.let the children- pafte them 
up, Sir, and a few more that have no 
harm in them. There's Hearts of Oak, 
and Rule Britannia, and Robin Gray. 

Mr, E. A very good choice, in- 
deed. I fee you have a pretty garden 
there behind the houfe. 

Jac. It is only a Iktle fpot. Sir; 
but it ferv<3 for fome amufement, and 
ufe too.' 

Gil.- What beautiful ftocks and wall- 
flowers ! We have none fo fine in our 
garden. 

Jac. Why, mailer, to -fay the truth, 

.we^ase rather proud of them. I have 

gpt a way (^ cultivating them that I 

G 5 believe 
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believe few befides myfelf are ac- 
quaiaced widi ; attd on Sundays I have 
plenty of vifitora to come and admire 
them. 

Cb. Pray what is this bufh with nar- 
row whitifli leaves and blue flowers ? 

Jac. Don't you know ? It is rofe- 
mary. 

Cb. Is it good for any thing } 

yac. We like the fmell of it j and 
then the leaves, mixed with a little 
balm, n^ke pleafaac tea, which w« 
fometimes drink in an afternoon. 

Ch. Here are feveral more phnb 
that I never faw before, 

yac. Some of them are pot herbs, 
that we put into our broth or por- 
ridge ; and other are phy(ic herbs, for 
we cannot afford to go to a doAor for 
every trifling ^ment. 

Cb, But how did you learn the i& 
of thefe things ? 

7af. Why, partly, mafter, from an 

old bert»l chat I have got; and pardy 

froQi 
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from my good mpther and fane old 
neighbours i for wc poor people arc " 
oblig^'to help one another as well as 
-wc can. If you were curious about 
planes, I could go into the fields and 
Ifaow you a great many that we reckon 
very.. fine f6r feveral ufes, though I 
fuppdle vre don't call them by the 
proper names. 

Air. E. You keep your garden very 
neat, friend, and fee m- to make, the 
moftof *yery ih*h 0f growiid.' 

yac. "Whyy Sir^'' *e Wave hands 
enow, an9 all of u4 like to -be doing 
a little in it when our in-doors work 
is over. I am in hopes foon to be al- 
. lowed a bit of .lan^ from the wafte 
for a potito-grbundj whicli •will-be a 
great help to.us. I tball thch'bd able 
to keep a pig. 

' Mr.E: I fui^fe, notwithftanding ' 
your induftry, you live .tatlttr .'hardly 
ftmitetimes. ■ *>■ '"' . ' ■ ' ■■- ■' , 
• yac. To be fui-e, Sir, v« iire fome- 
G 6 what 
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what pinched in dear time> and hard*. 
weather; but,, thank God, Ihave con— 
llant v/orky and my children begin to 
be fome help -to us, fo that we^ fere 
better than fome of our neighbour?. 
If I do btic keep my .health, I don.'t 
fear but we fliaUjnakfi a flnftto liyc*.- 

Mr.E. Keep fucK a contented miod,. 
my friend, and you wiU have few to-. 
. envy. Good morniog to youj . and i£- 
3*y fipknefs or accident Ibould befal- 
you, rjjmeiabeF. you have, a. fciend ia : 
your neighbour at the h^ll. . 

Jac. I will,. Sip, and thank you.. 

Cbt Good morning to you. . 

Jac. The lame to you, matter. . 

'! f' ' ■{3'iity. leave the cottage^. 

Mr.K, Well, .Charles, what do you 
tiiink of our vifit ? 

Ch. I am highly pleafed with it. 
Sir. I Ihall have a better opinion of. 
a poor cottager, as long as I live. 

M-. JE. 1 am glad of it..j You fee, 

when we ?wnparc oU^ftslves with thi» 

weaver,. 
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wcaver, all the advanuge is not od our 
fide. . He is poflcfled of an art, tte 
utility of which fecuces him. a liveli- 
hood whatever may be the changes, of 
die times. All his family are brought 
up t0 induftry, and Ihow no fmall iit- 
gcDuity in their feveral occupations., 
They are. not without inibu^ion, and 
efpecially feem to be in no want of 
tliai beft of all, the koowledgc <^ their 
duly. They undcrftand fomething of 
..the cultivation and ufes of plants, and 
are capableof receiving enjoyment from 
t^e beauties- of nature. They partalce 
of the pleafureS' of home and neighs 
bourhood. Aboveall, they fecm coa- 
. tent with their lot, and free from anxi- 
ous cares and repioings. I. view theaf 
as truly refpeiftable members of focictj:, 
•ding well, the. pari allotted to them, 
and that, a part moft of all neceflary 
to the well-being of the whole. . They 
may, from untoward, accidents, be ren- 
dered 

L>o.i.!^o:., Google 
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dered ot^e^ of our compaffian, but 
tbey never can of our caniein|>t. 

CS. Indetd, Sir, 1 am very^fer firom 
defpi6ng tbem now. But would it not 
be poffible K> make them more com- 
fortable than they are at prefeitt { 
•M'.E. I think it would { and wliQi 
giving a little frona tlte liiperfluicies of 
perfons iti our fitua(t)ot)» would add fo 
much CO ibe faappinefs oi perfons in 
theirs, I am of opinion that- it is un- - 
pardonable not to -do ic. I intend to* 
ufe my iritereft to get Ais pOor itkki 
the piece of wafte tand he tfants, and 
he (hall have fome from my flmre ra- 
ther than go without. 
' C&. And fuppofe. Sir, we were to 
■give him fome good potatdes to plant 
.it? ' 

JV^. E. We will. Then, you know, 

we have a fine fow that never (ails n> 

produce a numerous litter twice a year. 

iSuppofe we rear one of the next brood 

to 

4 L>«z,a., Google 
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to be ready for him as ibon as he hai 
got his potaio-graund into bcEiring ? 

Ch. O yes! that will be juft the 
thing. But how is he to build a pig- 
ftye? 

Afr\ E* You tniy leave that to his 
own ingenuity ; I warrant he can no- 
nage fiicH'ajobas that, whh the help 
of a neighbour,- at Icaft. Well — I 
hope both the weaver, and you, will 
be rfie better for the acquaintance we 
have made to day : and always remem- 
ber that, maa, when fulfilling the duties if 
hisjiaiiott, he that^ation what it may, 
is a worthy objeS ofrefpeS to his fellow- 
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pRAv, papa, (faid Cecilia) what is 
an emhUm. I have met with the word 
in my leffon to-day, and I dd not quite 
underftand it. 
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An emblem, tny dear, (replied he) 
k a vtfible image of oii' Inrifible 
thing. 

C. A vifible im^eof — I can hardly 
oomprehend— 

P. Well, I will explain it more at- 
-length; . There are certain notions that 
we form in our minds without tbe help 
of ouroycsjor any of our fcnfes- Thus, 
Virtue, Vices Honour, Difgrace, Time,- 
Death, and the like, are not fealible 
objcAs, but ideas of the underftand- 
ing- 

C. Yes— We cannot feel them. or 
fee them,, but we can think about 
them. 

P. True.. Now it fometinws hap- 
pens that we wi(K to reprefent one of- 
thefe in a vifible form;, that is, to 
offer fomething to the fight that fliali 
raife a ftmilar notion in the minds c^ 
the beholders. In order to do this, 
we muft take fomc aftion or circuiu- 
ilance belonging to it, capable of be- 
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iDgexprelled bypaintingor fculptuie; 
and this is called a ffpe^ or mblem. 

C, But how caa this be done? 

P. I will tell you by an example. 
You know the Seffions-houfe where 
trials are held. It would be eafy to 
write over the door, in order to dif- 
tinguilh it, ** This is the Seflions- 
houfej" but it is a more ingenious and 
elegant way of pointing it out, to place 
upon the building a figure reprcfent- 
ing the purpofe for which it was 
crefled, namely, to diftrihute juftici. 
For this end, the notion pf juflice is 
to be perjonified, that is, changed from' 
an idea of the underiUndtng into one 
of the light. A human figure i$ there- 
fore made, diftingmfhed by tokens 
which bear a relation to the chsra&cr 
of that virtue. Juftice carefully weighs 
both fides of a caufe ; fhe is therefocc- 
. reprefeoted as holding a pair of fiaies. 
Ic is her office to punijb crimes ; Hofi 
. therefore bears a fword^ This is-then. 
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an emhkmaticfil ^nrv, and the fword 
and fc^les are emblems. 

Cb. I underftanc! this very well. 
But why v% (he blindfolded ? 

P. To denote her impartiality— 
that flic decides only -from the merits 
of the cafe, and not from a view of 
the parties. 

C. How can ftie xreigh anything, 
though, when her eyes are blinded? 

i*. Well objefted. Tbtfe are two 
inconiiftent emblems ; each proper in 
itfelf, tut -when ufal together, ifiak- 
ing a contradiftory aftien; An artift 
of judgment will therefore drop one of 
them ; and accordingly the bcft modem 
"figurcsof Jtiftitichave the balance and 
fword, without the bandage over the 
■ eyes. . ■• ■ 

C Is not there the lame fauk in 
making Cupid blindfolded, and yet 
putting a bow and arrow into his 
bands ? 

P. There is. It is a grofs abfur- 
dity. 
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dity, and not countenanced by the an- 
tient dcfcriptions of Cupid, who is re- 
prefented as the fureft of dl aKhers. 

C I have a figure of lieatb ia toy 
fable-boc^. I fuppofe tbaris eoible- 
matical. 

P, Certainly, of yoa could not know 
that it meant Deatb. : How ,is he re- 
prdented ? 

C He is nothing h\3L bones, and 
he holds a fcytUe i{i Qne hand, and an 
hour-^Jafs in the other, 

P. Well — bow do you iaterprtt 
tfaefe emblems? 

C. I fuppofe be is all bones, becau& 
nothing but bones are left after a dead 
body has lain long in the grave. 

P, True. This, however^ is not To 
properly an emblem, as the real antt 
viiibleefieft of death. But the fcythe? 

C. Is not tbac becaufe death mbws 
down every thing ? 

P, It is. No inftrument could fo 

properly leptcfent the wide-wafting 

fway 
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fway of death, which fweeps down the 
race of animals, Hfcc flowers falling 
wider the hand of the mower. It is z 
fimilc ufed in the fcriptures. 

C The hour-glafs, I fuppofe, is t» 
fliow people that their time is come.- 

P. Right. In the bour-glafs that 
Death holds, all the fand is ron oat 
frotntheuppej-totbe lower part. Have, 
you never obferved upon a monutnent 
an old figure, with wings, and a 
fcythe, and with his head bald, all 
but a fingle lock before ?■ 

C. O yes!— and I have been tdA 
it is Time. 

P. WeH — and what da you make 
of it? Why is he old? ' 

C. O ! becaufe time has lafted tL 
loiig. white. 

P. And why has he wings.*- 
. C Becaufe time is fwift, and flieS' 
away. 

p. What does his fcythe mean>^ 

C I fuppofe that is, becaufe be da- 
flroys 
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fltoys and cuts down every thing like 
death. 

P. . True. I think, -however, a wea- 
pon rather flower in its operation, as 
a pick-axe, would have been more 
fuitable to the g^dual at^ion of time^ 
But what is his fingle lock of hair 
for? 

€. I have teen thinking, and. can- 
not make it out. 

P. I thought that would puzzle 
you. It relates to time as giving' op^ 
portuniiy for doing any thing. It is 
to be feizcd as it prefcnts itfelf, or 
it will efcape, and cannot be recover- 
ed. Thus the proverb fays, •* Take 
time by the fore-lock." Weil — now 
you uriderftand what emblems are. 

C. Yes, I think I do. I fuppofe 
the paintd fiigar-Ioaves over the 
grocer's fliop, and the mortar over 
tbc apothecary's, are emblems too. 

P. Not fo properly. They are only 

the pictures of things which arethem- 

-''■^"'■ifelve* 
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Selvts th^gbjeds of Cghi, as the real 
fugar-loaf in tbe Ihop of the grcx^er, 
apd tbe- real mortar m that of ibe 
ap ochecary. liav/&ftr^ an implienienc, 
beloDgifig to a pirticuUr rank or pro* 
feflioi}, is commonly ufed as an em.- 
blem to.poioc out the man exercifing 
that rank or profefilon. Thus a ciown 
is confidered as an emblem of a. king; 
a fw'ord or fpear, of a foldier ; an an- 
cbor«.'of a failor ; and the like. 

C. I remember Captain HeartweU,, 
when he came to fee us^ had the figure 
of an anchor oa all his buttons. 

P. He had. That was the emblem 
or badge of his belonging to the 
navy. 

C. Buc you told me that an etn^lem 
was a vifiUe flgji of an inVifible thing ; 
yec a fea-captain . is not an invilible 
thing. - 

P, He is not invifible as a man, but 
his profeffion is invisible* 
. C. I. do not well underiUnd that. 
P. Pro- 
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P. Profe^n k n cptoHty, betong" 
ing equally to a numbecof indlFida- 
lAt, however different, they may: be in 
ezteraal form and appcaHnce. It 
may be 'added ot taken away vitliout 
any vifibl« change. Thus, if Cap- 
tain Hi^ffltwdl : wcr» to give up' tnsi 
commiffion, be would appear to yoa 
the fame man as before. Tt h p4aih, ~ 
therefore, that what in that cafe he 
had loft>' n^nely^ his profefllon^ was a 
thing invMMe. ' It is one of ihofe ideas ' 
of die under ftanding which I before 
mentioned to you, as different fiOm a- 
feniible idea. 
- d I comprehend it now, 

JP. I baw got here a fewemiilenUr 
tical piflures, Suppofe you try whe-x 
dieryou'cafA find aUt tbeir^ meaning. 

CO yes— 1 Ihoald like tliat very 
wrfL 

P* Here is a tnan -ftan^gontfc* 
fiimmtt of a ifteep cl^, atid going' to 
'. -■ '- afcend 
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afcend a ladder whkib he. has planted 
againft a cloud. i 

C. Let me (eei —that mutt be jiin- 
Bfion, . I think. ■ , 

P. How do you explain' it ? 

C. He is got very high already, 
but he wants to be Hill highef ; fo be; 
ventures up the ladder, though it is 
oply fuppoted by a cloud, and hangt 
over a precipice. 

p. Very right. Here is now ano- 
ther man, hood-winked, wboiscrofl*-- 
ing a raging torrent upon . iljepping 
flones. 

C. Then he will certainly &I1 in. 
I fuppofe he is one that runs into dan- 
ger without confidering wii«re?he* is 
going. - - jir'. _ ., 

.P. .Yes;, apd you may.xflU him 
^fod-hardinefi. Do you fee,thts band 
coming out of a black cloud, and put- 
dog;^ exdQgQilher-u[«iQ a^ipp?'T 
.- C i do, if th^ 1^£ .be the ' 
6 lamp 
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lamp of life, the hand that extinguilhes 
if, muAhc Death. 

P. Veryjuft. Here is an old half- 
ruined building, fupported by props } 
_ and the figure of Time is fawing 
through one of the props. 

C. That muft be Old-age, furely. 

P. It is. The next is a man leaning 
upon a breaking crutch. 

C I don't well know \vhat to make 
of that. 

P. It is intended ior Itiftabilityy how- 
ever, it might alfo itand for Falji 
Confidence. Here is a man poring over 
a fi3n-dial, with a candle in his hand. 

C, I am at a lofs for that, too. 

P. Confider — a fun-dial is only made 
to tell the hour by the light of the 
fun. 

C. Then this man muft know no- 
thing about it. 

P, True 1 and his/ name is there- 
fore Ignorance. Here is,: 3 walking 
ftick, the lower-part of* which is fet in 

Vol. V. H the 
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tbe water, and it appears crooked. 
What does that denote? 

C Is the (lick really crooked ? 

P. No; but it is the property of 
water to give that appearance. 

C. Then it tnuft fignify Deceptim. 

P. It docs. I dare iay you wiH 
at once know this feHow who is run- 
ning as fafl: as :his legs will carry him, 
and looking back at bis fhadow. 

C. He muft 6e Fear, or Terror, I 
fancy. 

P. Yesi you tn^ call him which 
you pleafe. Bvit who is this Tower, 
that fcatters feed in the ground ? 

C. Let mc'confider, I thidc there 
is a parable in the Bible about -Teed 
fowQ, and it there Cgnifies fotnething 
like InftruSm. 

P. Truci but it may alfo reprdcnt 

Hopet for no one would fow without 

.hoping to f eaj) the fruit. What do 

you think of this candle held before a 

. fflirraTi 
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mirror, in which its 6gure is exa&ly 
refledcd ? 

C. I do not know what it means. 

P, It reprefents Truth i the eflence 
of which confifls in the fidelity with 
which objefts are received and refieft- 
ed back by our minds. The objeil 
is here a luminous ooe^ to (how the 
clearnefsand brightnefs of Truth. Here 
is next an upright column, the perfei^ 
ftraightnefs of which is fliown by a 
plumb line hanging from its fummit, 
and exactly parallel to the fide of the 
column. 

C. I fiippofe that mu(t leprefent 
Uprightnefs. 

P. Yes — or in other words, Rec 
titude. The Arength and ftabitity of 
the pillar alfo denotes the fecurity 
produced by this virtue. You fee here 
a woman difentangling and reeling off* 
a very perplexed iketn of thread. 

C. She muft have a great deal of, 
patience. 

Ha P. True. 
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P, True. She is Patience herfelf. 
The brooding hen fitting befide her 
is another emblem of the fame quality 
thai aids the interpretation. Who do 
you think this pleating female is, that 
looks with fuch kindnefs upon the 
drooping plant (he is watering?, 

C That mull be CbarHy, I believe. 

P. it is; or you may call her Be- 
sigitity, which is neatly the fame thing. 
Here is a lady fitting demurely, with 
one finger on her lip, while ftie holds 
a bridle in her other hand. - 

C, The finger onthe lip iTuppofe 
denotes Silence. The bridle mufl; mean 
Confinement. I could al'moft fancy 
her to be a School-miftrefs. 

P. Ha! ba! I hope, indeed, many 
fchool-miftreffts are endued with her 
fpirit, for (he is Prudence, or Difcrelioh. 
Well — we are now got to the end of 
our piiftures, and upon the whole you 
have interpreted them verypreirily. 

C. But I have one queAidn lo alk 
you, 
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you, papal In thefe piftures, and 
others that I have feen of (he fame 
fort, almoft all the^W qualities are 
reprefented in the form of women. 
What is the reafofi of that ? 

P. It is certainly a compliment, 
my dear, either to your fex's perfon, 
or mind. The inventor either chofe 
the figure of a female to cloath his 
agreeable quality in, becaufe he thought 
that the moft agreeable form, and 
therefore beft fuited to itj or he meant 
to imply that the female charaAer is 
really the mott virtuous and amiable. 
I rather believe that the firii was. his 
intention, but I ftijil not objeft to 
your taking it in the light ol the fe- 
cond. 

C. But is it tine — l-i it true ? 

P. Why, I can g:ve you verv good 
amhoriiv tor ilie pcefcrenci-' ut the" fe- 
male lex in a n.oral view. One Lcd- 
yard,,a great traveller, who had v.u.;k- 
ed through almoft all the countries of 
Euiope, 
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Europe, and at Uft died in an expe-- 
dition to explore the iniernal parts o£ 
Africa, gave a rood decifive and pleaC- 
ing teftimony in ftvonr of the fuperior 
cbarafter of women, whether favage or 
civilized. I was Co much pleafed with 
it, that I put great part of jt into verfe j 
and if it will not make you vain, I 
will give you a copy of my' lines^ 

C. O, pray do ! 

P. Here tUey are. Read them- 



LEDYARD'S PRAISE OF WOMEN, 

Th«o' many a land and clime a ranges 
With toilfome ftep* I've held ray way, 
- A lonely unprotefted ftranger. 
To all the flraoger's illt a prey. 

While ftcerirg iha* my conrfe precarioM, 
My fortune ftill has been to find 

Men's hearts aoddifpofitions varioas. 
But gentle Woman ever kind. 



Alive to every tender feeling,- 
To deeda of mercjr always prone t 
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The woundfl or pain and forrow hcaliog, 
Wich foft compaffion's IWeetcft tone 

No prond delay, no dark fufpicion, 
Siints ibe free bountj or their heartf 

They turn not from the fad petition, 
Bnt cheerful ^d at once impart. 

Form'd in benevotence of nature. 
Obliging, modeft, gay and mild. 

Woman's the fame endearing creature 
In courtly town and favage wild. 

When parch'd with thirl), with hunger wafted. 
Her friendly hand rerrefhinent gave; 

How fweet the coarfell food has tailed ! 
What cordial in the Ample wave ! 

Her courteoD9 look), her words carefling, 
Shed comfort on (he fainting foul ; 

Womao'i the ftrangei's general bleffing 
From fultry India to the Pole. 
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